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Extracts from two reviews of 


FRANKENSTEIN; OR, THE MODERN 
PROMETHEUS 


by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley 
(but originally published anonymously) 


Walter Scott, in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1818: 


‘It is no slight merit in our eyes, that the tale, though wild 
in incident, is written in plain and forcible English... . 
The ideas of the author are always forcibly expressed; 
and his descriptions of landscapes have in them the 
choice requisites of truth, freshness, precision, and 
beauty.’ 


KEKHKKEKKKKKEKKKKKEE 


John Wilson Croker, in The Quarterly Review, 1818: 


‘Our taste and our judgment alike revolt at this kind of 
writing, and the greater the ability with which it may be 
executed the worse it is—it inculcates no lesson of 
conduct, manners, or morality; it cannot mend, and will 
not even amuse its readers, unless their tastes have been 
deplorably vitiated—it fatigues the feelings without 
interesting the understanding; it gratuitously harasses 
the heart, and wantonly adds to the store, already too 
great, of painful sensations.’ 


Preface 


is book is based on the letters that I wrote from northern 
Ellesmere Island to my fiancée in Montreal during the 
twelve months from August 1957 to August 1958. For 
various reasons, it was not until almost twenty years later 
that I re-read those letters, and wrote this book. At that time, I 
was told that it had little attraction to publishers, who were only 
interested in polar manuscripts of the ‘Through Hell to Latitude 
90’ style of writing. Another two decades on, it seems that this 
attitude has changed, and in any case ‘Operation Hazen’ and 
the International Geophysical Year are so far in the past that 
the manuscript, and the four of us whom it mainly concerns, 
have acquired a historical value that we recognize, but do not 
entirely appreciate. As long ago as the 1980s, for example, 
Dingle Smith found himself at a dinner in Boulder, Colorado, 
with a group of postgraduates who were about to get their first 
taste of arctic field research. Dingle explained to the young man 
next to him what his own experience had been at Lake Hazen. 
The student was well informed on the area, and on Operation 
Hazen, but it was already so long ago that he was clearly 
surprised to find that Dingle was still living. 

The original letters are now in the archives of the Scott 
Polar Research Institute, Cambridge, England. In the present 
volume, they are frequently quoted directly, but they are also 
the principal source for the entire text. When quoting directly, 
I have occasionally made minor changes if this seemed 
necessary for clarification. 

Mary Shelley wrote much of Frankenstein on the Lake 
Geneva shoreline during the wet summer of 1816. The present 
book was written during the same season, and in the same 
setting, though the weather was better in 1977. It is also worth 
noting, first, that the narrative form of Frankenstein is a series 
of letters written to a female friend by an English arctic 
explorer, Robert Walton. Second, one of Dick Harington’s tasks 
at the Canadian Museum of Nature was to edit a volume 
entitled The Year Without a Summer?: World Climate in 1816. 
Any similarity between Dr. Frankenstein’s Creature and the 
Defence Research Board of Canada is, however, entirely 
coincidental. 


C. Ian Jackson 
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Chapter 1 


Getting There 


Now remember, Dingle, anything you can’t ask your fiancée 
or the Defence Research Board for, I'll send you. 


have taken advantage of Keith Arnold’s offer. The list of items would 

have been a long one, commencing with a short-wave radio receiver and 
transmitter, complete with a four-stroke generator to provide the necessary 
electricity. But Dingle, like me, was born under the sign of Aquarius: an 
inquisitive, exploring attitude to life, but maybe lacking in imagination and 
an instinct for disaster. In any case, we already had both a radio and a 
generator, right there beside us as we talked. 

That was in August 1957, on a rainy afternoon at Lake Hazen, only a 
few hundred kilometres from the North Pole. Keith Arnold was heading 
homeward, together with the other scientists who had spent the short arctic 
summer in northern Ellesmere Island (‘top island to the left of Greenland’ 
we later told the non-geographers on whom we inflicted our colour slides). 
Dingle, Dick, John and I had just arrived as the wintering group on the 
expedition. As graduate students new to arctic conditions, there was much 
on our minds at the time, but it was difficult to think of anything we needed 
that could simultaneously embarrass both a fiancée and the Canadian 
military bureaucracy. None of us could foresee that, within a few short 
weeks, our radio would fail and we would lose all contact with the outside 
world for many months. By mid-October, the rest of the world would be 
talking about little else but Sputnik, the world’s first artificial satellite 
launched by the Soviet Union. On the shore of Lake Hazen, we did not hear 
about it until long afterwards, and by then we were not talking to anyone but 
ourselves. 

Both Sputnik and our expedition were two of many contributions 
throughout the world to the International Geophysical Year 1957-58. 
Because of all the extra activity taking place during the IGY, 1957 and 1958 
were sellers’ markets for geophysicists. Provided that a person knew which 
end of athermometer (or any meter, for that matter) was up, there were jobs 
available. Even at Lake Hazen, for four raw graduate students in geography. 

For some years previously, McGill University’s geography department 
had been providing teams of graduate students to run the official Canadian 
weather station at Schefferville in the middle of the Labrador-Ungava 
peninsula. This arrangement had proved highly convenient to both sides. 


lE Dingle had possessed the gift of second sight, he would immediately 
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The Canadian Meteorological Service was spared the task of finding 
observers to man aremote and, in turns, frigid, fog-bound and insect-ridden 
weather station. The quality of the observations seemed at least as good as 
those from other stations. From the students’ point of view, the main 
advantage was that they were paid at the going rate for regular observers. 
They also had much free time in which to undertake field work or 
experiments which, the following year, they could write up as graduate 
theses at McGill. 

The arrangement had worked so well that the Defence Research Board 
of Canada (DRB) invited McGill to send a similar team of geographers to 
collect a year’s weather observations at Lake Hazen during the International 
Geophysical Year. It was intended that one member of the group would use 
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the meteorological data as the subject of his thesis; the others would find 
other things to investigate while they were at the base, and so Canada and 
the IGY would get four pieces of research for the price of one. 

Having signed the contract for this work, McGill had to find the 
graduate students to carry it out. This was not easy, because Canada, 
although it has more geography than any other country except Russia, at the 
time had few geographers. In most provinces the subject was only then being 
hesitantly introduced into the school curriculum; consequently the supply 
of graduate students was limited. John Powell and I virtually selected 
ourselves because we happened to be on the spot. We had come from 
England to McGill the previous year, and had been raised—some might say 
brainwashed—on polar heroes such as Scott and Shackleton. We had no 
doubt that arctic exploration was an opportunity to be seized. John came 
from a family background of science, and behind what became an 
impressive black beard he was the most literal-minded and focused person 
in our group. His speciality was plant geography, for which the High Arctic 
was not the most obvious field research area, but the Lake Hazen shoreline 
was to prove an arctic oasis that was well worth the long winter’s wait. 

David Ingle Smith—D. Ingle and therefore Dingle—was yet another 
1956 graduate of London University, but he had remained in England for 
one more year to add a geology degree to his geographical qualifications. 
Like the rest of us, he was contemplative rather than ebullient, and his air 
of thoughtfulness was greatly aided by his pipe smoking. In the weekly 
seminar as final-year undergraduates, we regularly watched one of our 
professors as he performed an extended ritual of scraping and packing, 
necessary to lighting his pipe. Dingle was one of a small group that, 
throughout the afternoon, deliberately asked questions just as ignition was 
achieved. By the time the professor had responded, the pipe had gone out, 
and the process had to begin all over again. It was simple justice that Dingle 
later acquired the identical habit, and the same vulnerability to interruption. 
He was one of my close friends and, in the general shortage of available 
bodies, I persuaded McGill to take him, sight unseen. This news I 
communicated to Dingle by transatlantic cable. The cable began 
‘Congratulations on selection for Lake Hazen ... .’ I later discovered that, at 
that moment, Dingle had not yet decided definitely that he wanted to come. 
The feelings of Sheila, his fiancée, were presumably also rather mixed. But 
in the end he came. 


* 


The situation changed rapidly. In 1961, when I finally finished 
my McGill Ph.D., it was one of only two doctorates in geography 
awarded that year throughout Canada, together with 27 Master’s 
degrees. In 1971 the corresponding figures were 19 and 142. 
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Base camp at Lake Hazen. Living hut, with white 
Shoran extension on right; stores hut on left. 


That still left one vacancy and it was highly desirable that at least one 
of the winter party should have more solid claims on Canada than a year in 
graduate school. At the time he heard about the expedition, Dick Harington 
was looking for something interesting to do. He had graduated from the 
University of Alberta with a major in philosophy, and had spent some time 
logging the cores from oil exploration drilling. This is necessary but detailed 
and tedious work, for which a background in philosophy is no doubt good 
preparation. He then returned to the UofA, this time to major in physical 
geography. Emerging from this, he thought that northern Ellesmere Island 
might be an agreeable place to spend the next twelve months. Even if he had 
known that the experience would lead to a career that included tagging polar 
bears, he would not have changed his mind. 

Our base camp had been established during the previous few months 
by Keith Arnold and the six other scientists who were now leaving on the 
same icebreaker that had brought us north. The two small huts and 
numerous oil drums were an insignificant addition to a majestic landscape. 
Seventy kilometres long, twelve wide, and very deep, Lake Hazen is one of 
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the largest lakes in the Canadian Arctic. For at least three-quarters of the 
year its surface is frozen hard, but that August it was completely free of ice. 
The lake is named in honour of a Chief Signal Officer of the United States 
Army during the 1880s, General W.B. Hazen. Behind our camp on the 
northern shore of the lake rose a low range of mountains named for 
President James Garfield. In the valleys between these mountains, glaciers 
flow out towards the lake from an icefield that almost covers the much 
higher peaks of the United States Range. 

This outcrop of Americana is neither accidental nor inappropriate. 
Lake Hazen and the surrounding area were explored in 1882 and 1883 by an 
International Polar Year expedition sent by the United States. It was 
commanded by Adolphus Washington Greely, then only a rising First 
Lieutenant in the Fifth Cavalry, but later to become General Greely and 
achieve wider fame as the military head of operations after the great San 
Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906. That International Polar Year was 
one of the first major attempts at international scientific cooperation, and 
arctic expeditions were sent polewards by eleven countries. Greely’s men not 
only explored Ellesmere Island but they reached, on the northern coast of 
Greenland, a higher latitude than any explorer had achieved up to that time: 
83°23'N. They made enormous and permanent contributions to 
meteorology, gravity, geology, magnetism and other geophysical studies. 

Fifty years later a Second Polar Year was organized; this time three 
Canadian Government stations were included, along the edge of the North 
American mainland. Another twenty-five years later still, the International 
Geophysical Year began on 1 July 1957 and ended on 31 December 1958. The 
IGY was world-wide in scope, and did not concentrate solely on high 
latitudes like its Polar Year predecessors. Indeed, scientific research was 
extended far beyond Planet Earth. The United States had announced that 
one of its IGY contributions would be an attempt to place an artificial 
satellite in space for the first time. The Soviet Union made no similar 
announcement, so that the world was surprised when Sputnik got into space 
before the American satellite. 

The International and Geophysical character of the event was obvious 
enough, but the notion of what constituted a Year confused many non- 
scientists who were exposed to the publicity surrounding the event. The 
main reason for a ‘year’ that lasted eighteen months was to enable 
expeditions in both the Arctic and the Antarctic to obtain twelve months of 
observations during the IGY. Establishing and evacuating a polar base 
requires summer daylight, but the arctic summer coincides with the 
antarctic winter. 

For those of us heading northwards, the summer of 1957 was one of 
preparation and separation. Like Dingle’s Sheila, my own fiancée showed a 
marked lack of enthusiasm for the twelve-month separation. Kay was 
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another 1956 London geography graduate who had come with me to do 
graduate work at McGill, and she would have jumped at the chance to go to 
Lake Hazen. But these were the 1950s, and both Canada and McGill had old- 
fashioned ideas on the subject of women and expeditions. Kay did establish 
a feminine bridgehead at McGill’s Research Laboratory at Schefferville in 
the spring of 1957, to begin research on subarctic vegetation patterns. John 
and I, the only members of the Lake Hazen team then available, joined her 
there in order to learn the techniques of synoptic weather observation and 
reporting. In the intervals between tracking the disappearance of hydrogen- 
filled balloons into the overcast Ungava sky, and sending our meteorological 
data on a telex tour of the weather forecasting offices of the Northern 
Hemisphere, I helped Kay to extract samples of unappetizing ooze from the 
deeper recesses of the bogs that blanketed much of the landscape. I also saw 
the bogs from a safer distance, making airborne measurements of incoming 
solar radiation and albedo from a helicopter for my own Master’s degree 
thesis. Albedo has nothing to do with white hair or pink eyes; it is a measure 
of the proportion of solar radiation reflected by the earth’s surface. 

The final two weeks before our departure for Lake Hazen at the end 
of July were spent at McGill’s Geography Summer School at Stanstead, 
Quebec, on the Vermont border. Dick joined us from Edmonton, and Kay 
and I went down to meet Dingle when he arrived in New York on the liner 
United States. Not merely was this that happy, long-lost period when 
transatlantic trips were normally accomplished by ship, there was still a 
substantial railway passenger network in the U.S.A. Dingle’s introduction to 
North America therefore consisted of a day in Manhattan, followed by an 
overnight rail trip via Springfield and the Connecticut Valley line to 
Newport, Vermont, whence a Quebec Central bus brought the three of us 
over the border to Stanstead at about six o’clock in the morning. 

| This itinerary is worth recording only because, at that early hour, the 
Canadian border official did not notice that Dingle was entering the country 
for the first time as a landed immigrant. The consequent failure to stamp his 
passport in the prescribed manner generated a minor international incident 
a few days later. We had all been to Ottawa for the day to collect our arctic 
clothing from the army stores. Although we had travelled to Ottawa by car, 
Dingle was among those who chose to return to Stanstead by the train that 
then ran from Montreal to Newport. Dingle became the subject of lively 


* 


This work ultimately gained her a Master of Science degree from 
McGill. It should be mentioned that, when listing her published paper on 
The bogs of Labrador-Ungava: an examination of their physical 
characteristics, one geographical abstracting service managed to substitute 
‘y’ for ‘g’ in the second word. 
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Departure from Sinner ‘School at Magog Station, 26 one 1957. Tai second iain 
right, next to Kay. Sven Orvig second from left. 


debate between the American and Canadian border officials on the train, as 
neither of them thought that he had any right to be in either country. 

The matter was eventually settled amicably, of course, but it was 
evident that steps needed to be taken at a higher level to prevent a repetition 
of the incident. In what might be regarded as over-reaction, therefore, the 
next few years saw the liner United States withdrawn from service, much of 
the regional rail network closed to passenger traffic, and a Canadian Order- 
in-Council ordain that, henceforth, new immigrants should enter the 
country directly from their country of origin, and not via the United States. 

This was only one of Dingle’s identity problems at the time. Much 
more complicated was the task of getting him from Stanstead to Ellesmere 
Island. Our intended route involved a brief stay at Thule Air Force Base. At 
that time Thule, in northwest Greenland, was in its heyday as a remote 
outpost in the Cold War. B-47s and the new B-52s were protected by tight 
security as part of the U.S. Air Force’s Strategic Air Command (better known 
as SAC). From our point of view, however, Thule was not merely an air base, 
it was also a port, and from the port of Thule we were to sail north to our 
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destination in one of the icebreakers of the U.S. Coast Guard. Passing 
through Thule to join the ship required that we obtain security clearance to 
the level of ‘Secret,’ and it was here that Dingle’s travel plans ran into 
trouble. It was not that there was any doubt about Dingle’s security 
qualifications or his general moral character. Indeed, it might have 
simplified matters considerably if some doubts had arisen in the past about 
his character, since the problem was that, in order to be cleared, he had to 
be fingerprinted. For Dick, John and myself this was a simple matter: our 
prints were taken in Canada and supplied to the Americans; in due course 
clearance was received routinely in Ottawa. For Dingle, still finishing his 
geology degree in London while this was going on, fingerprinting had proved 
an insoluble problem. The taking of fingerprints in Britain is, or was then, 
closely associated with the presumption of criminal activity. Despite a lively 
undergraduate career, Dingle had not come to the notice of the police, and 
the latter firmly refused to take his prints, however willingly the fingers were 
offered. 

Dingle therefore arrived in Canada with his fingertips as well as his 
character unstained. Although his prints were promptly taken, there was not 
time for the mills of diplomacy and military bureaucracy to grind out a 
clearance before our departure. The prints would help to whisk Dingle 
through Thule on his way back from Lake Hazen, but the Defence Research 
Board had to find some other way of getting him to Ellesmere Island. 
Looking back over nearly half a century, the whole thing seems rather 
absurd, especially as our interest in Thule was essentially limited to getting 
off an aircraft and onto a ship. However, it was a key military base, the gap 
between plane and ship was likely to be several days, and we were, after all, 
guests of the Americans. It was not their fault if Dingle was unable to 
produce a set of fingerprints on time. 

After a few more days at Stanstead, therefore, Dingle was suddenly 
summoned back to Ottawa, and from there departed on a tour of Canada 
that the rest of us were inclined to envy. By a circuitous route he arrived at 
the Royal Canadian Air Force base at Churchill, on Hudson Bay, whence he 
was to be transported further in the government’s northern supply ship, C.D. 
Howe. While waiting for the Howe to turn up, and then to decide to sail 
again, Dingle provided a daily demonstration in the Officers’ Mess, to a large 
and appreciative audience, of the correct way to dissect and consume a 
breakfast kipper. The British tradition in the Canadian armed forces was 
strong, and these smoked herrings were frequently on the menu. Until 
Dingle’s arrival, however, they were seldom ordered. 

From Churchill, the C.D. Howe visited Coral Harbour on 
Southampton Island, and then sailed eastwards along Hudson Strait, 
eventually meeting the Transport Department’s icebreaker N.B. McLean in 
Wakeham Bay. The McLean was already carrying a large quantity of stores 
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and equipment for ‘Operation Hazen,’ and Dingle was added to the pile. It 
became obvious to him, however, that his credentials as scientist and 
potential arctic hero were valued less by the crews of both ships than the 
opportunity his transfer provided for an exchange of the movies with which 
each ship entertained itself every evening. 

The other three of us were by this time also moving towards Lake 
Hazen, although by a more direct route. On Tuesday, 30 July, we assembled 
at what were then the offices of the Arctic Institute of North America, at 
University and Milton Streets in Montreal. Two black government 
limousines transported us to the airport, together with Kay and other friends 
who came to see us off. Also in the group was Lt. Cmdr. J.P. Croal of the 
Royal Canadian Navy; as military liaison officer it was his job to ensure that 
we were Safely delivered at Lake Hazen, and to bring back the summer party. 

Our main problem at this stage, apart from the difficulty of farewells, 
was the quantity of our baggage. From the DRB’s point of view, getting us 
to Lake Hazen was a complex operation involving expensive airfreight and 
American goodwill. Or, in round figures, about 27 kilos each for the four of 
us. From our point of view, however, the main danger we seemed likely to 
face was boredom. We had put together an extensive library, from Greely’s 
Three Years of Arctic Service to novelists like P.G. Wodehouse and Angela 
Thirkell. Or, in precise figures, including two typewriters and our clothing, 
318 kilos among the four of us. The DRB was not amused, but eventually 
agreed to take the load as far as possible, though with dark threats that 
much would have to be stored along the route and brought in on a special 
flight scheduled for October. Some things we had already earmarked for that 
flight, including a large rug-making kit (mine) and a gallon of 95% pure 
alcohol provided by a kind friend in McGill’s Chemistry Department. 

Our departure from Dorval Airport was less than auspicious. After we 
had been photographed by the press, I suddenly realized that one thing our 
baggage did not contain was standard forms on which to enter the 
meteorological observations that were our raison d’aller. In theory, of 
course, we could have recorded the observations on the backs of envelopes. 
In practice we did not have many envelopes, and in any case the standard 
Form 2311 had been designed over the years to enable the necessary 
calculations to be performed efficiently and, more important, without 
forgetting anything. To go without a substantial stock of the daily forms was 
unthinkable. At that moment, however, it was all too likely. So Svenn Orvig, 
our professor, guru and father-confessor at McGill, dashed off to the airport 
meteorological office to grab as many pads of the forms as he could lay his 
hands on. He was too late. While he was away the Royal Canadian Air Force 
called our flight. A total of 25 passengers, including several babies, boarded 
the C-119 for the trip to Goose Bay in Labrador, and we were on our way. 
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But slowly. In 1957 the C-119 took the best part of three hours to reach 
Sept-Iles, and another two hours or more from there to Goose Bay. It was 
also a less comfortable trip than the airlines currently provide. The C-119, 
nicknamed the ‘Flying Boxcar,’ was a transport aircraft possessing two 
engines and two tail booms, with the ‘boxcar’ suspended between these 
booms. It was an unlovely beast, and it always shuddered violently at the 
end of the runway before take-off, as if convinced that its two engines were 
incapable of doing a job that required four. Inside our Boxcar, the 
passengers—mainly RCAF personnel and their dependents—sat on metal 
and webbing seats along the walls and contemplated the mound of freight 
that was being transported. Apart from our 318 kilos, this appeared to 
consist largely of cabbages. To complete our depression, the C-119 was 
unpressurized and therefore bumped uncomfortably through the air pockets 
of high summer only about 2400 metres above the ground. 

The hour that we spent refuelling at Sept-Iles was not merely a 
welcome relief; it enabled me to pick up a couple of pads of the precious 
Form 2311 from the airport weather office. We eventually reached Goose Bay 
at 11:30 p.m., six hours or more from Montreal. From here on we were 
dependent on the Americans: the U.S. Air Force’s Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS) from Goose Bay to Thule, and the Coast Guard from Thule 
northwards. 

Like Thule, Goose Bay was a thriving military base. It was run as a 
joint, if rather lop-sided, operation, with several thousand USAF personnel 
on one side of the field, and a few hundred RCAF on the other. The RCAF 
Officers’ Mess, in which we were briefly accommodated, was again in the 
British tradition; besides the leather armchairs and silver trophies it had a 
picture window with a beautiful and tranquil view over Lake Melville. We 
learned that the division at the base was highly convenient to both groups; 
the Canadians drove round to the American side if they wanted to see the 
latest movie or floorshow, while the Americans were welcome on the 
Canadian side when they came in search of peace and quiet. 

Our 318 kilos of baggage gave Jim Croal the opportunity for some 
quiet military diplomacy at Goose Bay. It seemed, however, that the effort 
required to persuade the Americans that the baggage was vital to 
international scientific endeavour and good Canada-United States relations 
was not particularly great, and I began to wish that I had packed the rug kit 
and the alcohol after all. A couple of days were sufficient to conclude such 
arrangements and for us to exhaust the tourist attractions of Goose Bay, so 
we were ready to move on to Thule on the evening of 1 August. The regular 
MATS flight began at McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey, called at Goose 
Bay and then went on to Thule. MATS itself was run very much as an airline, 
but rather more efficiently than most. Our C-118 was scheduled to arrive at 
Goose at 6:42 p.m. and touched down one minute early. More important to 
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us than such unexpected timekeeping was the discovery that we had left the 
webbing seats behind. The C-118, both inside and out, looked very like the 
DC-6 of which it was the military equivalent. The main difference was that 
the seating faced backwards, as MATS took more care of its passengers’ 
safety, and could afford to ignore their complaints if they did not like the 
arrangements. 

The 61/2-hour flight from Goose to Thule was our introduction to the 
Arctic. It was flown in superb weather with the sun setting as we flew above 
the Torngat Mountains of the Labrador coast, and then rising again—the 
only time I have seen it rise in the west—as we got well beyond the Arctic 
Circle. The flight deck was open to visitors, and the view ahead over Davis 
Strait and Baffin Island was unforgettable. There was a good deal of ice in 
the Strait: more than usual, we gathered. Somewhere mixed in with the ice 
down there was Dingle, although we had heard nothing of his whereabouts 
since he left Ottawa, and we could see no one waving as we flew by. 

Despite the comfort within and the splendour below, it was this trip 
which made me realize that an airline pilot’s life was too uneventful to be 
appealing as a career opportunity. Pottering steadily northwards hour after 
hour at 450 k.p.h., with all essential details being handled by the automatic 
pilot, seemed unexpectedly dull. Normal courtesy restrained me from 
communicating this view to the pilots, and they would undoubtedly have put 
me in the ‘mad scientist’ category had I done so. After all, not merely were 
we passing over some of the world’s most magnificent scenery (especially 
attractive when viewed as a panorama from a safe distance), the twelve 
months we were about to spend at Lake Hazen were not likely to be a period 
of continuous excitement, at least by conventional standards. Yet, ever since, 
the notion of flying as a profession conjures up for me an image of tranquil 
boredom over Baffin Bay. I gather that, on long routes at least, not much has 
changed in the jet age. My wife, as a result of acute backache, once crossed 
the Atlantic standing up, and was sent up to the flight deck where she would 
be out of the way of the cabin crew. She returned several hours later with an 
interesting collection of dirty stories (it was a British Airways, not an Air 
Canada flight), but she too seemed to feel that flying airplanes was one 
profession that could be given a low priority on the Equal Rights list. 

Thule in August 1957 was an odd place, and we had plenty of time to 
appreciate it, since we arrived early in the morning of 2 August and did not 
leave until the 13th. We were, of course, in no position to evaluate its role in 
maintaining (or, for that matter, threatening) world peace; as a sample of 
twentieth-century urban development, however, there is no doubt that it left 
a lot to be desired. 

A year earlier, shortly after my arrival in Canada in September 1956, 
McGill had taken the new crop of geography graduate students on a series 
of field trips in the Montreal area. These included a visit to the St. Lawrence 
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Seaway, then under construction, and especially to the associated power 
development at Cornwall, Ontario (or Massena, New York, depending on 
your point of view). It was an instructive insight on Canada—United States 
cooperation to find that the power dam was not being constructed through 
a single contract. Canadians built their half, the Americans theirs, and the 
two bits were glued together in the middle. This divided responsibility was 
particularly evident at the time of our visit, when construction was still at a 
fairly early stage. The Americans, aware of the problems involved in pouring 
concrete in the winter climate of the St. Lawrence valley, had built ‘narrow 
and high,’ essentially completing one turbine housing unit, within which 
‘indoor’ work could continue through the winter. The Canadians, long 
accustomed to pouring concrete in all sorts of winter weather, were building 
their half of the dam ‘wide and low,’ steadily raising its level across the full 
length of the portion in Canadian territory. 

This conjunction of contrasting national technologies remains in my 
mind as one possible reason why Thule was so different from Canadian 
arctic settlements of a similar period. The base had presumably been 
constructed without much regard to cost, but it seems to have been taken for 
granted in Washington, D.C., or wherever the design was approved, that 
such things as running water and sewage lines were impossible, since the 
system would rapidly freeze up in winter. The Thule bunkhouses, therefore, 
depended on daily deliveries of water by a road tanker. Sewage was removed 
in the same way, presumably by a different vehicle. Among the unknown 
people who have contributed to meeting my daily needs over the years, I 
have long paid a mental debt of gratitude to those Americans whose period 
of compulsory military service was mainly spent driving the ‘honey bucket’ 
around Thule. 

Within the bunkhouses, this system involved devices that did not 
match our expectation of American know-how, reputedly strong in sanitary 
matters. Flushing the toilet involved a peculiar arrangement of clutch and 
gear-stick, with no synchromesh and consequently disastrous results if 
operated incorrectly. Our experiences during this period may go a long way 
to explain our preference for the simple sanitary life that we later adopted 
at Lake Hazen. 

The areas of the base that were open to Canadian supernumeraries 
such as ourselves included the Base Exchange and the Officers’ Club. The 
Base Exchange was an incredible emporium that appeared to stock 
everything from picture postcards of the Thule area (although in deference 
to security, the camera had been pointed away from the air base) to 
seductive nightdresses, engagement rings and teddy bears. There were, at 
that time, no children and only about seven females on the base (six nurses, 
and a singer with the band that had also been passengers on our flight to 
Thule), so these items at first sight conveyed an odd impression of the off- 
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On the Eastwind. Jan, Dingle, John, and Dick, August 1957. 


duty activities of the Strategic Air Command. Later we came to admire an 
organization which tried to ensure that, if its key people were separated from 
their families and friends for months at a time, they could keep in touch 
through presents as well as mail. But for teddy bears on an arctic air base we 
were initially unprepared. 

Our stay at Thule, during the height of the tourist season, coincided 
with a much more important visit by the Secretary of the Air Force. This was 
something special: only the Secretary of Defense and the President were 
above the Air Force Secretary in the U.S. military hierarchy. The base 
therefore pulled out whatever stops and rolled out whatever red carpets it 
possessed to make him welcome, even to the point of enlisting Jim Croal to 
represent an extra nationality in the receiving line. Jim regretted having left 
his full dress naval uniform in Ottawa, but even so he was clearly enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

In such circumstances we prepared to take our leave of the civilized 
world for twelve months, waiting patiently for the N.B. McLean to arrive 
with Dingle, and for the U.S. Coastguard’s Eastwind to come to pick us all 
up. Built in 1930, the N.B. McLean was not one of Canada’s most modern 
icebreakers. Although due to arrive at Thule on 7 August, it did not get there 
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until the 12th, coming in twenty minutes after the Eastwind. This 
coincidence neatly solved the problem of what to do with Dingle until we 
were ready to go. He merely moved his quarters down the pier from one 
icebreaker to the other. There we visited him, under the watchful eye of a 
Marine who protected the ships from the base (there was a Coca-Cola 
shortage on the base at the time, and thirsty airmen were casting longing 
looks towards the supplies known to be aboard the ships), and similarly 
protected the air base from Dingle’s lack of security. 


This iceberg off Greenland was higher than the ship. 


Our luck with baggage continued. The supplies on board the N.B. 
McLean amounted to 13 tons, for ourselves and for the much larger party 
expected to join us the following summer. How much of it, plus what we had 
brought via Goose Bay, and the exposure meters and other gadgets we had 
acquired in the Base Exchange, would continue with us depended once again 
on the goodwill of the Eastwind and Jim Croal’s negotiating ability, now 
strengthened by a casual mention of his new acquaintance, the Air Force 
Secretary. As it happened, the icebreaker’s helicopter pilots had not had 
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much opportunity to fly that summer and, instead of the 900 kg that the 
Coast Guard had promised in advance to transport to Lake Hazen, the 
Eastwind agreed to take the lot. 

On 13 August, the captain of the Eastwind and Jim Croal spent several 
hours surveying the ice conditions in northern Baffin Bay and Smith Sound 
from a U.S. Navy P2V Neptune aircraft. They liked what they saw and, at 
8 p.m. that evening, we sailed from Thule. The last letter I mailed to Kay 
from Thule was full of appreciation for the comforts of our new quarters on 
board the Eastwind. It was only as we got further north that we discovered 
why such accommodation in the bow of an icebreaker tends to be reserved 
for visitors. Waking to the sound of the ship slamming through heavy ice 
that is approximately eighteen inches from one’s left ear is a memorable 


experience. 
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More than a nine-tenths cover of ice, August 1957. 


Another transferee from the N.B. McLean to the Eastwind was a 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police constable on his way to spend two years at 
Alexandra Fiord, then Canada’s most northerly RCMP post. This was a 
recent replacement for a post that had been maintained during the 1920s at 
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Bache Peninsula. The reappearance of a police presence in the area was not 
a response to a rising crime rate on Ellesmere Island, but was essentially an 
expression of Canadian sovereignty over its largely-unpopulated arctic 
islands. 

The population of Ellesmere Island, whether criminal or law-abiding, 
was and still is very small. Besides the two RCMP posts at Alexandra Fiord 
and at Grise Fiord on the south coast, there were only a weather station and 
small military installation at Alert on the north coast, and another joint 
U.S.—Canadian weather station on the west coast at Eureka. How many 
people were at Alert was not widely advertised, but the need for the place to 
be supplied entirely by air was presumably a powerful inducement to keep 
it small. It is rather ironic that the place was named after the Royal Navy 
vessel that had wintered there in 1875-76; twentieth-century attempts to get 
there with modern icebreakers were given up after a series of misfortunes. 
Though Inuit people had lived on Ellesmere Island in the past, the only 
families there then had arrived with the Mounties when the two RCMP posts 
were established. Apart from Alert, the total winter population of Ellesmere 
Island in 1957—58, in an area roughly the same as Great Britain, could not 
have been more than 25, even counting the four of us. 

The Mountie who was travelling with us in August 1957 was naturally 
of considerable interest to the three of us from England who had not yet met 
the RCMP in the flesh. John and I were aware, from our arctic geography 
course at McGill the previous winter, that the Arctic occupied a special place 
in RCMP mythology, history and organization, and it was obvious to us that 
no ordinary person would be given the privilege of spending two years as 
one of the force’s two most northerly representatives. It came as something 
of an anticlimax to discover that this guardian of Canadian peace, order and 
good government was almost as newly-arrived as we were, and came from 
as English a village as Chipping Norton in Oxfordshire. 

We were not, of course, entirely lacking in North American influences. 
The Eastwind was distinctly naval in the American tradition, and to 
maintain our cultural indoctrination the wardroom films were, on the two 
evenings we spent on the trip, distinctly American also. One was a western; 
the other—the last film we were to see for twelve months—was memorable, 
if not particularly appropriate. It was the rather troubled life story of the 
former heavyweight boxing champion Rocky Marciano, entitled Somebody 
Up There Likes Me. 

Outside, the seascape was equally memorable. We had continuous 
daylight at that latitude, but hardly continuous sunshine. There was rather 
more ice about than we had been led to expect, or than the aircraft 
reconnaissance had found. In places it appeared to be more than a nine- 
tenths cover, although it had drifted and broken up, and presented an easy, 
though noisy, challenge to the Eastwind. Further north, however, the ice 
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was much reduced. At 10:45 p.m. on 14 August, following the Marciano 
movie, I wrote to Kay that 


At present we are cruising very quickly through an absolutely 
calm sea: I’ve never seen it so flat—it looks like a 
Carboniferous coal swamp with ice instead of vegetation. 


This was not perhaps the most convincing image, even if one had seen 
the diorama of a Carboniferous coal swamp in the Geological Museum in 
London. But the memory of the Eastwind ploughing steadily through a 
motionless sea that looked as though it was composed of diesel oil, with 
small plates of sea-ice and the occasional iceberg, remains with me still. 
Several years later, I encountered a setting that was much more reminiscent 
of the scene than a coal swamp. Anyone who crosses the Moor of Rannoch 
from the head of Loch Lomond to Glencoe on a dull, overcast and misty day 
(which means under normal Scottish weather conditions) can imagine very 
easily what the summer seascape of Kane Basin is like. 

The following morning, 15 August, the sky was still overcast and, only 
650 kilometres from the North Pole, it was raining quite hard. By then, 
however, the view had changed completely. From the main channel 
separating Greenland and Ellesmere Island we passed into the fiord system 
of northeast Ellesmere Island, and eventually into Chandler Fiord. Into the 
head of this fiord empties the Ruggles River, and its source is Lake Hazen. 
During the night we had passed the site of Greely’s base camp at Fort Conger 
on Lady Franklin Bay, later used by Peary during one of his attempts to 
reach the North Pole. The site was naturally of interest to both the U.S. Coast 
Guard and us, and a small ceremony was planned as the Eastwind passed 
the site again on its way out. We would like to have seen it, but it was 
obviously more important to get the lengthy task of transferring stores and 
people from the Eastwind to our base camp accomplished first, in case the 
weather or ice conditions deteriorated. 

Chandler Fiord had never accommodated a ship before, so it was 
uncharted, and the Eastwind cautiously nosed its way ahead, with depth 
recorders automatically drawing bottom profiles that would later be used for 
chartmaking. As we got closer to the head of the fiord a ship’s boat was 
launched to carry a portable recorder ahead of us, rather in the manner of 
the man with a red flag who was required by law to walk ahead of early 
motor-cars in Britain. As geographers, we were glad to find that the fiord 
had all the characteristics of the textbook ice-scoured basin that we had 
committed to memory for examinations several years earlier. When the 
Eastwind finally dropped anchor three hundred metres from the head of the 
fiord, there were still 27 metres of water under the ship, and cliffs rising 
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sheer above it. But thirty metres ahead of us, the bottom of the fiord rose 
rapidly to within 3 metres of the surface. 

After lunch, the airlift began. Jim Croal, Dick and a helicopter 
mechanic went on the first flight and I followed on the second. Because the 
Eastwind had been able to get so far up the fiord, the helicopter flight was 
reduced to about twenty minutes: about 25 km up the Ruggles River, and 
then about 13 km across the ice-free lake. The Ruggles is never likely to 
become a tourist attraction, but to geography students like us it was 
interesting enough. In mid-August it was at low water, flowing through ten 
metre-high terraces of bare alluvial material, obviously brought down in a 
brief spring flood. 

When Greely and his party had ascended the Ruggles valley, more 
slowly, for the first time on the last day of April 1882, he had been 
profoundly moved by his first sight of the Lake Hazen area: 


A couple of hundred yards farther and a sharp turn brought 
in sight a scene which we shall all remember to our dying day. 
Before us was an immense ice-bound lake. Its snowy covering 
reflected ‘diamond dust,’ from the midnight sun, and at our 


Lake Hazen largely ice-covered in August 1958 
(NE from McGill Mountain). 
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feet was a broad pool of open blue water which fed the river. To the 
northward some eight or ten miles—its base at the northern edge of 
the lake [Hazen]—a partly snow-clad range of high hills [Garfield 
Range] appeared, behind and above which the hog-back, snow-clad 
summits of the United States mountains rose with their stern, 
unchanging splendor. To right and left on the southern shore low, 
rounded hills, bare, as a rule, of snow, extended far to east and west, 
until in reality or perspective they joined the curving mountains to 
the north. The scene was one of great beauty and impressiveness. 


I was similarly impressed with my first view of the area that was to be home 
for a long time. Despite the continuing rain, the snow-capped mountains 
surrounding the long lake looked beautiful, and the helicopter provided a 
panoramic view that I would not have in future unless I was prepared to 
climb the mountains, a form of recreation that has never appealed to me. 

As we came closer, the base camp appeared much less attractive than 
its setting. The two green canvas-over-wood-frame Attwell huts stood about 
ten yards apart on a flat—but, in summertime with helicopter rotors 
twirling, very dusty—terrace about thirty yards from and twelve feet above 
the lake. Tidy, either inside or out, the huts were not. 

For the previous three or four months, the eight members of the 
summer 1957 party had been divided between the ice cap and the Lake 
Hazen valley. Geoffrey Hattersley-Smith, the Defence Research Board’s 
glaciologist who was in overall charge of the expedition, had naturally spent 
as much time as possible on the ice. Among those with him on the Gilman 
Glacier was Jim Lotz, yet another geography graduate student from McGill, 
who had passed a sedentary summer taking glacial-meteorological 
observations. Down at the base camp was Roger Deane, a geology professor 
from the University of Toronto, whose main interest was the sedimentation 
processes in Lake Hazen itself. Dividing their time between the glacier and 
the lowland were the surveyor Keith Arnold and Bob Christie, the geologist. 

Allthe summer party had had a fairly arduous summer, trying to cover 
as much ground, or ice, as possible in reconnaissance, in order to ensure 
that the following summer of 1958 could be used effectively. By 15 August, 
therefore, they were tired, ready to go home, and it was raining. Being 
homeward bound, however, they were in high spirits and full of goodwill 
towards the four of us who were not. In the only letter I managed to write at 
Lake Hazen before the summer party left, I remarked to Kay how much we 
appreciated the fact that they continued to do the cooking and similar chores 
during the change-over. They must have been fed up with it, but they 
realized that they were heading for the Eastwind’s wardroom, whilst we had 
plenty of cooking ahead of us. 
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In one respect however, it might have been better if the winter party 
had taken over the kitchen immediately. Presumably recalling his own 
period in the Antarctic as a wintering member of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey, Geoff looked at the four of us quizzically, with his 
spoon poised over a large can of fruit cocktail, and said,“You know, you'll be 
cursing Ottawa after we’ve gone.’ 
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We did not know what he meant, and he can have had no idea what we 
would curse about. However, the remark imprinted itself firmly in our 
memories, especially when we discovered that the canned fruit he was eating 
was almost the last in our supplies. 

Grateful for the cooking though I was, I did not appreciate it as much 
as I should have done, because for the first forty-eight hours of my stay at 
Lake Hazen I was suffering from diarrhoea. Fortunately the Coast Guard 
pilots had stronger constitutions and throughout this period, round the clock 
when the weather was reasonable, the helicopter ferried in the thirty tons of 
material from the ice breaker, and took back the members of the summer 
party, their equipment, and the ‘U-drive’ dog team that they had rented from 
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the Greenland Inuit for the summer. The operation was complicated by the 
fact that the helicopter’s radio was not working, and so the Eastwind and 
our base had to remain in close touch with each other in case the helicopter 
got into difficulties. I found myself hastily trying to remember all I had 
learned, in more tranquil digestive conditions, during our brief training 
session on the radio. The Eastwind sent one of its radio operators up to our 
camp to help; he found the excursion an agreeable diversion, and the 
Canadian Wireless Set No. 52 an interesting anachronism. He also had a 
name that instantly qualified him to head the list of names in the winter 
party’s new guest book. Not many people had been to Lake Hazen in 
recorded history, and visitors were not destined to be numerous during our 
stay, but at least for a few days in August 1957, Kilroy was there. 

Trying to keep track of the stores that were arriving in the helicopter 
was not easy, and it was even more difficult to try to think of items that we 
lacked, since they might arrive on a later trip. We did however, discover that 
there was no ammunition for the .22 rifle that was part of our small 
armoury. The only purpose of the rifle was to deter the occasional wolf from 
coming too close, so we asked the Eastwind if it could spare about forty 
rounds. We were becoming accustomed to American generosity by this time, 
so it was not really a surprise when 1000 rounds arrived on the next flight. 

Some hours later we discovered that another item that had not been 
provided was first-aid equipment. It was a simple matter to ask the 
Eastwind for a few Band-Aids and anything else they thought we might need 
and that they could spare. Again it was no surprise when a very large 
cardboard container arrived, marked ‘first aid and medical supplies.’ We had 
no time to investigate its contents, for we were getting near the end, and the 
dogs had to be loaded into the helicopter for the return trip. In the interests 
of Canada-United States friendship we did not convert the Eastwind into a 
floating kennel until the last moment. 

It all sounds rather exciting, but the helicopter was a very noisy piece 
of machinery which, during its brief stops at our camp, did not cut its 
engines. The dogs, who were only slightly less noisy, had never seen a 
helicopter before and were understandably reluctant to have anything to do 
with it. We were therefore forced to pick up 20 kg or so of terrified dog, to 
whom we had not been formally introduced, and somehow manhandle it 
into the interior of the helicopter. Eventually, on the afternoon of the 18th, 
it was over. 


Geoff pulled out after the last of the huskies had gone and 
Charles [helicopter mechanic] and a relief wireless man left on 
the last chopper trip. We were all very glad to get rid of them. 
We sent a farewell message to the ship and had one in return. 
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Four geographers and two husky pups, late August 1 957, before the Shoran extension was 
added to the living hut. 


Some weeks later, when the novelty of living at Lake Hazen was 
wearing off and John was looking for something to do, he decided to sort the 
box of medical supplies. About one-fifth of the contents, he found, consisted 
of little bottles and other containers bearing such cryptic inscriptions as 
‘tincture of hydrofluorate’ or something similar. Not ‘This is for a pain in the 
stomach’ or ‘Dab a little behind the ears every four hours.’ The remaining 
four-fifths of the box consisted of approximately 5000 venereal disease pills. 
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Early Days 


Tes summer party took the rain away with them; the rest of August was 
generally fine, with temperatures usually about 5 to 10° C, but feeling 
much warmer. This illusion was mainly caused by the absence of 
significant winds, something which the summer party had found to be a 
near-constant feature of the Lake Hazen climate. The mosquitoes, it seemed, 
had also migrated southwards, or had satiated themselves on the summer 
party. We enjoyed ourselves, well aware that such idyllic conditions were not 
likely to last much longer. 

As we had no means of knowing how long the snow-free season would 
last—merely that the period that was left was to be counted in days rather 
than weeks—we worked hard and continuously at what, for convenience 
rather than because of apprehension, we termed ‘survival.’ Much of the work 
was common sense. Among the thirty tons of supplies brought in by the 
Eastwind, for example, there was a large number of oil drums. Some 
contained diesel fuel for the tractor, others stove oil for our heating system, 
kerosene for cooking and lighting, and so on. It was highly desirable that we 
sort these out so that, in the sunless and snow-covered period, we would be 
able to find a new drum of stove oil in a hurry when we needed it. 

While the others coped with tasks of this kind, I was more concerned 
to get the program of weather observations started because, at least in the 
eyes of the Defence Research Board, this was mainly why we had been 
brought to Lake Hazen. Our principal need was for a suitable mast for the 
anemometer. If the summer party was right, wind would be conspicuous by 
its absence, but this only increased the need to ensure that the measuring 
device was properly exposed. We did not want any armchair meteorologist 
to be able to say later that ‘Of course they didn’t record much wind. The 
anemometer just wasn’t in the right position.’ The right position, by 
meteorological convention, is an unsheltered exposure, at a height of about 
10 metres (33 feet) above the ground. Our baggage did not include weather 
masts, but something suitable was conveniently to hand on John’s Island, 
a mile or so out in the lake opposite the camp site. This had been kindly left 
behind by a Shoran survey party that had spent a week there earlier in the 
summer. 

Basic survey and mapmaking always involve a starting point. One 
needs, in other words, a fixed reference point, in terms of latitude and 
longitude, to which all the rest of the survey can be tied. No ‘survey datums’ 
of this kind existed in the vicinity of Lake Hazen before 1957. In the old days 
one would have been established by some lengthy astronomical observations 
and calculations, but, by the time of the IGY, Shoran provided a simpler 
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alternative. It merely required that a couple of radio technicians come to a 
suitable place, in this case John’s Island, to erect a mast that radiated a radio 
signal. While this signal was being emitted, they could sit back, eat canned 
fruit, and play poker. Meanwhile radio direction finders, the locations of 
which were already accurately known, got fixes on the John’s Island signal. 
Very quickly the precise latitude and longitude of the mast could be defined 
to an accuracy of about 0.3 metres (81°48'35.0"N; 71°16'7.7"W). It only 
remained to mark the spot permanently with the appropriate geodetic 
survey brassware, and the Loran team could move on to the next job. 

In these environment-conscious days, they would be expected to take 
their mast, radio set, and empty fruit cans with them. In the 1950s, leaving 
these behind was rationalized on the grounds that you never knew when any 
of them might be needed by someone else in the North, such as us. Before 
the members of the summer party left, I had already enlisted their help to 
lower the 18-metre mast and transfer it to our camp. We managed to re- 
erect two of its three sections without them falling on us and hence had an 
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Floorboards for the Shoran extension. Lake Hazen in background. 


excellent weather mast that was, if anything, too high rather than too low. 
It was certainly too high for me, as I am apt to get vertigo on anything more 
exposed than the top deck of a London bus. Fortunately, whenever there was 
anemometer maintenance to be done, Dick had no such problems. 
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We also brought back the Shoran radio, although it was not much use 
to us. It was a 28-volt set, fairly close to the 24 needed to operate our own, 
but it lacked, by the time we arrived, some vital part, and this was never 
replaced. More useful was the hut that the Shoran party had erected. Semi- 
cylindrical in shape like our own Attwells, it was, however, only designed for 
summer use, and was little more than a strong tent, consisting of a tubular 
aluminum frame over which was stretched a single thickness of strong 
cream-coloured canvas, without insulation. It was long enough to be divided 
into two sections and, back at our camp, we built floorboards from packing 
cases and added a half-section to each of the two Attwells. One of the 
Attwells was to be used as the living hut, the other as an unheated store into 
which we could move if we ever managed to set fire to the first. Tacking half 
the Shoran on to the living hut gave us an extra 30 per cent or so of living 
space that we were to appreciate. 

A 12-metre mast needs to be firmly secured, and our guy wires were 
tied to ‘deadmen,’ planks of wood buried several feet in the gravel of the 
camp site. Once the ground froze these would be as firm as a rock; until then 
we made sure they did not move by anchoring the guys at ground level with 
a hitherto little-known building material called Nutrican. This was valuable 
for many purposes around the camp, although its intended purpose was as 
dog food. The IGY was to be the beginning of the Space Age, and the Soviet 
feat of launching not merely a satellite but one that contained a dog named 
‘Laika’ enthralled the world and, because it was a one-way trip, appalled the 
dog lovers. Dogs played a more traditional role in Canada’s IGY contribution 
although, unlike Laika, they survived the experience. These were the last 
years of the dog team era, both for the Inuit and for scientists. Even in 1957, 
the use of dogs on our expedition indicated a certain sentimental attachment 
to them, especially by Geoff Hattersley-Smith and Bob Christie. The rest of 
us liked having them around, but were less enthusiastic about trying to 
manage six or eight of them on the trail. 

Dogs undoubtedly have several advantages over machines. They do 
not need their points adjusted in subfreezing temperatures, and if there is 
a temporary blockage in their fuel lines, they can usually solve the problem 
for themselves. On the other hand, they do require feeding. 

In the old days, the sledges that the dogs hauled were sometimes 
loaded mainly with dog food. In 1935, one of the few expeditions to have 
visited the Lake Hazen area before the IGY had been forced to spend a large 
part of its time fishing for dog food in the lake rather than doing any actual 
exploration. By 1957, however, Nutrican had changed all this. It looked, and 
probably tasted, rather like synthetic solid fuel for starting barbecues, but 
a 500 gram slab would keep a dog healthy for a day. A 27 kg can occupied 
less than 0.1 cubic metres on a sledge, which left a good deal of space for 
other items. Two such cans in their wooden shipping crates became useful 
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building blocks, especially for securing structures that might otherwise fall 
over or blow away. 

By 20 August we had started the meteorological program, on a regular 
basis of three-hourly observations around the clock. Two days later I found 
time to begin a letter to Kay, which was to grow to an unexpected length by 
the time there was an opportunity to mail it. The day after that, exactly one 
week after we had arrived at Lake Hazen, we had our first visiting aircraft. 
It was a converted Lancaster bomber which, in the late 1950s, was still a 
familiar sight in the Canadian North. The RCAF found its slow speed and 
long range ideal for search and rescue, air photography, and similar 
missions. Air photography, rather than search and rescue, seemed to be the 
reason it was visiting us. We could not find any radio frequency that it was 
monitoring, nor did it make any other attempt to contact us. The aircraft 
flew three traverses of the lake and our camp at about 3000 metres, then 
another three from a lower altitude. This was followed by a very low pass 
over the camp at about 50 metres. Throughout these manoeuvres, which 
took a considerable time to accomplish, the aircraft never once dipped its 
wings, or in any way recognized our presence, or our friendly and prolonged 
waving. This superciliousness may have been necessary to keep the camera 
steady, but from our worm’s eye view it was infuriating. Finally, the 
Lancaster made another low pass and this time a small canister, with 
streamer attached, fell from it. Dick and I dashed over the hummocky 
ground to retrieve the can, and became even more infuriated when we 
discovered it was empty. Only John had seen another canister fall almost 
simultaneously and he went off to collect what turned out to be a very small 
amount of mail: three letters and a few magazines. Meanwhile the Lancaster 
disappeared into the distance. 

From a narrow perspective, especially if considered as a mail drop, the 
exercise had been a little pointless. Virtually no one had had time to write 
letters to us, and we would have much preferred to get a similar visit, say, 
three weeks later. We recognized, however, that this view was both narrow 
and ungrateful. In three weeks’ time it was virtually certain that the ground 
would be snow covered and therefore much less interesting to photograph. 
If photography was the main purpose, then the DRB would be able to see a 
new meteorological mast and the white Shoran hut extensions as evidence 
that we had been busy since the summer party had left. Also the visit 
augured well for similar drops in the future. It was perhaps fortunate that 
we could not know how long we would have to wait for our next mail; 
otherwise the DRB might have found some rude words scrawled on a white 
sheet in the middle of its photographs. It may already have occurred to the 
reader that the Defence Research Board’s acronym lent itself to many 
alternative and uncomplimentary expansions. 
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From another perspective, we knew that we were extremely lucky to 
have received any sort of drop from a Lancaster. Seven or eight years earlier, 
while Alert weather station was being established, a Lancaster had flown low 
over the construction team and dropped mail. The drop, however, caught in 
the tail of the aircraft and all aboard were killed in the resulting crash. Since 
that time there was naturally great reluctance to use Lancasters for such 
missions, and any drops that were made were limited to small canisters that 
were jettisoned through the narrow chute that enabled signal flares to be 
fired from the aircraft. 

Towards the end of August the air temperature began to fall, and at 
night already dropped occasionally below freezing. We were not particularly 
troubled by these signs that winter was approaching, as our ‘survival’ efforts 
were virtually complete. Sunday, 25 August, was observed as our first day of 
rest. I complained in my letter to Kay that I was the first out of bed at 
10 a.m., and then only to do the meteorological observation scheduled for 
that hour. My annoyance was mainly because I had by then realized that it 
was in fact Dingle’s turn to take that particular observation. We soon 
established a regular routine for such things, and a few weeks later that 
mistake would have been unthinkable. 

Having done as much as we could to ensure our survival and comfort 
during the winter, the next priority was to start work on our research 
projects. For myself there was little problem; the 2311 forms that I had 
grabbed at Sept-Iles were beginning to fill up very satisfactorily. But the 
others were keen to get out into the Lake Hazen region to weigh up the 
possibilities for their own research, even if they could do little but look at the 
landscape and develop ideas on which to brood for the next nine months 
until the snow-free period came round again. So for the next few days I 
stayed around the camp, taking most of the meteorological observations 
during the day. The others were out for long periods and set the alarm clock 
on their return in order to take the 1 a.m., 4 a.m. and 7 a.m. readings. 

The summer party had somehow managed to render the engine of the 
J-5 tracked vehicle unusable, so the only ways to get about were on foot or 
in the metal dinghy, with its outboard motor. The latter option was, 
however, ruled out for a while in late August by a succession of days with 
winds of 40 k.p.h. or so: not much by Labrador standards, but enough to 
generate waves and squalls on the lake. This suggested something to Dingle, 
whose research concerned the geomorphology (i.e., physical evolution) of 
the area. He stuck a few tentative pegs into a small cliff section near the 
camp that appeared to be under attack from the waves, and was gratified to 
find that about 2 metres of cliff disappeared in as many days. It was clear 
that such conditions were abnormal, or there would soon be no cliff left, but 
it seemed that with open water on the lake and strong winds, such erosion 
processes might work very quickly in what was really an arctic desert. 
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Meanwhile John installed some soil temperature thermistors around 
the camp. We would not have to walk far to read them and, equally 
important, we could find the sites easily in the sunless period. Late August 
was the best time to be installing the thermistors, with the surface layer 
thawed to its maximum extent. We dug down to a depth of a metre relatively 
easily. Some pessimists at McGill had speculated that we would be lucky if 
the active layer (the surface layer which thaws and refreezes each year above 
the permafrost) was more than a few centimetres. 

Dick and John also took the opportunity to climb the mountain that 
rose to about 850 metres above sea-level (700 metres above the lake) 
immediately behind our camp. This was then tentatively called Mount 
Christie, because earlier that summer Bob had been the first person ever to 
climb it. The name, however, was not likely to be approved by the Canadian 
Permanent Committee on Geographical Names (CPCGN), which has a firm 
rule against naming things after living people. It eventually became McGill 
Mountain. Bob Christie did make his contribution to toponymy, however, as 
one of the foothills of McGill Mountain, just behind the camp, was 


McGILL MTN, 3920 FT. APPROX, 


Vertical profile of Lake Hazen area. Reproduced from Arctic, Vol 18 (1) 1965. 


eventually named Blister Hill at his suggestion. We (and presumably the 
CPCGN) assumed that this was because the hill resembles a swelling on the 
side of the mountain. We later learned that the name occurred to Bob 
because he was breaking in a new pair of walking boots on the day he 
reached its summit. 
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The business of finding appropriate geographical names is much more 
difficult than might be imagined. It seems, at first sight, a satisfying and 
harmless exercise of power: the chance to designate a name that will identify 
a feature for all time. Faced with an actual anonymous lump of geography, 
however, it suddenly becomes extremely difficult to find an intelligent and 
acceptable name. Things were much easier in Greely’s day, mainly because 
the ban on names of living people had not then been invented. If his 
expedition had not had other things to do, it seems likely that northern 
Ellesmere Island would have become a permanent gazeteer of the great and 
not-so-great figures of American public and military life in the early 1880s. 
Perhaps fortunately, Greely only bothered to name the most outstanding 
features encountered on his travels: Chandler Fiord, Ruggles River, Lake 
Hazen, Garfield Range, and so on. 

The CPCGN is also apt to reject suggestions on the grounds that the 
same name has already been adopted for dozens of other places in Canada 
and has been proposed at different times for several hundred more. ‘Round 
Lake,’ for example, is likely to have a poor chance of acceptance, however 
circular the shoreline may be. Like all such agencies, the Committee is 
always on the lookout for indelicate proposals, although some are 
sufficiently ingenious that they are accepted before anyone notices. There is 
a story that some unknown explorer or scientist persuaded the CPCGN that 
Sunova is an excellent name for a beach, but if this is so, it has since been 
removed from the database. 

Dingle and John were fairly clear about the general lines that their 
research would follow: geomorphology and plant geography, respectively. 
For Dick it was not so easy. Up to the time we arrived at Lake Hazen, he 
seems to have been one of those people who have not yet found their niches. 
For the rest of us the year at Lake Hazen was a very attractive means to a 
higher degree, but Dick saw it initially as an end in itself. The need to find 
a research topic was a secondary, though not negligible, concern. 

Late one evening, however, he came back to the camp a changed man. 
Dingle and John were away somewhere, utilizing the precious hours of 
continuous daylight, as the sun did not begin to set until early September. 
It seemed obvious to me that Dick had been moved by some profound 
experience. It turned out, however, that he had not been moved so much as 
chased, by one or more musk oxen. This was liable to be a memorable 
experience for anyone. The musk ox, although it has a long shaggy coat and 
weighs anything up to 270 kg, can be remarkably quick on its feet if 


The Garfield Range would have qualified even under present 
rules, although Greely did not know that President Garfield, shot a few 
days before the expedition sailed from St. John’s, Newfoundland, in July 
1881, had died on 9 September. 
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| sufficiently upset 
about something. 
The prospect of 
being chased over 
the tundra by a 
long-horned and 
bad-tempered 
Ovibos was 
something we had 
already learned to 
-avoid. Although 
., Dick had only 
narrowly managed 
to outdistance the 
beast, his heavy 
breathing and 
flashing eyes were due only in part to his exertions. All of us had conside- 
rable respect for the animal, not merely because of its horns and footwork, 
but because it managed to survive as a heavyweight vegetarian in a treeless 
tundra that is snow-covered for nine months of the year. Dick, however, had 
found the key to his professional career. 

On 3 September, without much warning, a few centimetres of snow 
fell and the air temperature, which until then had been a few degrees above 
freezing, dropped rapidly to about -9°C. It remained around that figure for 
most of the month, because the lake took a long time to freeze over and the 
open water kept the surrounding air warmer than it would have been 
otherwise. This early arrival of winter was a disappointment for the others, 
as the snow obliterated most details in the landscape, but for me it was a 
welcome event. The following day I wrote to Kay that ‘My main feeling at 
present is that the sooner conditions get impossible, the better, so that I can 
get time for some of the work which is piling up.’ This sounds a little strange 
decades later, but both Dingle and I had taken considerable care to ensure 
that we would have plenty to occupy our minds during the winter months, 
and I was anxious to get started. I had, for example, to try to turn the data 
from my insolation and albedo flights in Labrador-Ungava into a Master’s 
thesis, and I had also brought along a book to translate from French. It 
seemed, as well, to be time that the four of us settled down to a regular 
routine in the meteorological program. While there was the opportunity to 
do field reconnaissance, it would have been foolish not to use it. But John 
and I were the only ones who had any training as observers, and Dick and 
Dingle were not likely to learn unless they got more practice than occasional 
observations at night when they were awakened by an alarm clock. 


Muskoxen. Photo courtesy CCI archives. 
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After the first snowfall, however, we quickly established a routine that 
was maintained until the arrival of the summer party the following year and, 
in fact, until the snow disappeared again in June. This routine tied together 
our two most regular activities: weather observing and cooking. As at other, 
more conventional, weather stations around the world, observations were 
taken every three hours, based on Greenwich Mean Time (GMT). We were 
living at a latitude where day and night had little meaning except for about 
six weeks in the fall and six weeks in the spring, and it seemed to me that it 
would be sensible to adopt GMT as our local time. The others, however, were 
unexpectedly conventional, and preferred to set the clocks to our 
appropriate time zone. Our longitude was 71°W, and consequently we 
happened to be in the same time zone as Montreal, Eastern Standard. The 
meridians converge so rapidly at latitude 81°N that this was something of an 
accident; on the east coast of Ellesmere Island we would have been in the 
same time zone as Halifax; on the west coast the same as Winnipeg. Lake 
Hazen, however, was EST, five hcurs behind GMT. Our meteorological day 
therefore began at 7 p.m. (midnight GMT) and observations followed at 
10 p.m., 1 a.m., 4 a.m., and so round to 7 p.m. again. This day we divided 
into three shifts: a morning one responsible for the 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
observations; an evening shift covering the 4 p.m., 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
readings, and a night shift to look after 1 a.m., 4 a.m. and 7 a.m.. The man 
on morning shift also prepared the evening meal, the evening shift made 
lunch, and breakfast was the last task for the night shift. Each of us spent 
three days on each shift, ending with three days free in each 12—day cycle. 
As cooking was tied to working shifts, the man who was off meteorological 
duty was also free of cooking at the same time. Whoever prepared the meal 
was exempt from washing-up (a rule devised to encourage elaborate menus 
without the cook needing to worry about the consequences). The other three 
rolled Dingle’s poker dice to settle who washed, dried or escaped. 

Gradually various other regular chores were added to this cycle. The 
morning shift was responsible for filling with kerosene the five or six 
Coleman lanterns required for our lighting during the 24 hours. Once in 
each period of three days the man on morning shift also took a set of soil 
temperature readings. Night shift was the time when one’s person and 
clothing could be washed more or less thoroughly without getting in the way 
of the others. The fact that ‘morning,’ ‘evening’ and ‘night’ soon lost their 
usual meaning in terms of the light available outside made no difference to 
our regimen. 

Put down in black-and-white, this sounds as though our lives were 
drearily routine; in fact the 12-day cycles probably went a long way towards 
keeping us sane and cheerful. Apart from anything else, the system ensured 
that meals were served at regular times. Lunch was eaten immediately after 
the 1 p.m. observation had been entered, and dinner similarly followed the 
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7 p.m. reading. Breakfast was always at 8 a.m. (9 a.m. Sundays), because the 
man on night shift was anxious to get to bed, whilst the others were not 
prepared to get up any earlier. 

Until the first snowfall, I was the only one to do a complete night shift, 
but the others soon learned what I had already discovered. The camp lacked 
an item even more vital than .22 ammunition or medical equipment: we had 
no chairs of any description. The table in the main hut had a backless bench, 
and the summer party had made some durable and comfortable stools by 
padding the ends of wooden boxes. Benches and stools were fine for many 
purposes, such as eating or working at the table or weather desk. But for any 
sustained period of reading, and particularly during the long hours of a quiet 
night shift, the lack of a conventional chair with a backrest quickly became 
agonizing. I tried this for a few nights, and suffered greatly. The others also 
suffered, but apparently not so much. Failing to get adequate sympathy for 
what I regarded as a major problem, I worked myself into a sufficiently black 
temper and then spent several hours outside in the snow making a chair 
from various pieces of spare wood around the camp. It was about the most 
complicated, and certainly the most useful, object I have ever made. 

My mental model was the Adirondack garden chairs in which we had 
lazed six weeks earlier at McGill’s Summer School at Stanstead, Quebec. The 
seat was therefore designed to tilt body weight slightly backward against a 
chair back that also leaned backwards. This, I soon discovered, meant that 
a particular arrangement of the chair legs was necessary to provide stability. 
Eventually it was finished, and I was well rewarded by the enthusiasm with 
which the others greeted it and subsequently made use of it. It was nothing 
if not solid, and may still be at Lake Hazen today. In use it had only two 
flaws. The main one was that, as a first-timer, I did not realize how close to 
the ground chair seats normally are. The leg-dangling problem was solved 
by utilizing the tool kit from the J-5 tractor as a footstool; this made the 
chair look more like a throne than a garden seat, but it was comfortable. Or 
it was comfortable once you got used to the other fault, which was that one 
of the slats that formed the chair back was more resilient than its 
neighbours, and from time to time it nipped the flesh. Had the problem 
occurred in the seat I would doubtless have had to make a swift repair, but 
our shoulder-blades were less vulnerable and it was several months before 
I got round to replacing the slat. One chair, it seemed, was all that we 
needed, and no one imitated my efforts until the summer party arrived with 
a stack of folding chairs that we should have had from the beginning. 

Dick’s musk oxen were not the only wildlife around the camp, 
although as the snow got deeper and the sky darker we were less and less 
aware of other residents. The summer party claimed to have seen multitudes 
of lemmings; someone said that he could always count twenty of them 
wherever he stood. This we rather doubted, and I do not think I saw twenty 
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all the time we were at Lake Hazen. Although the lemming cycle does have 
great peaks and troughs, this seemed too much ofa collapse. There were also 
few foxes, although on one of his reconnaissance trips Dingle had to 
discourage one from eating the field notebook that he had put on the ground 
for a moment. Over on John’s Island there was an extended family of six or 
eight white Arctic hares, that were very tame and seemed to have been 
strongly influenced by the works of Lewis Carroll. They preferred to move 
on two legs rather than four and needed only pocket watches to qualify for 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Much more serious in 
their attitude to life were the 
two or three snowy owls that 
were the last birds to leave. 
The owls had some scientific 
interest for us, derived rather 
improbably from their role in 
nuclear weapons testing. Like © 
other countries at the time, —. 
Canada was worried about the ,.__ 
rising quantities of radioactive =~ 
isotopes in the atmosphere ,~ = 
from nuclear tests, and even { 
more worried about the extent 
to which they were being 
absorbed and concentrated in | 
animals and especially in 
humans. One of our tasks was 5 
therefore to collect lemming 
bones so that their § ; nee ae 
radioactivity could be studied [EI nosnts sn 
by scientists after our return. ae ie. et 
Well, to be accurate, it was not f ae 
our task to collect the lemming 
bones; that was where the owls rs 
came in. They included The chair. 
lemmings in their basic diet, 
but tended to find the bones somewhat indigestible. They therefore 
regurgitated the unwanted parts in the form of a neat (if you didn’t happen 
to know what it was) pellet. Our job was to follow the owls hopefully, and 
send our collection of pellets back to Canada’s nuclear scientists. 

As can be imagined, looking for owl pellets in a snow-covered 
landscape is a task that one can tire of very quickly, but we were more 
successful than we anticipated. It so happened that the last snowy owl to 
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Arctic hares. Photo AoUnEST CCI ee. 


remain around the camp found our meteorological instrument screen a 
convenient perch. On most days, therefore, the 4 p.m. observation was also 
a collection, and we were sorry when the bird finally departed. We never 
heard whether nuclear science benefited from its efforts, but the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty was negotiated and signed a few years afterwards, so 
presumably it was all worthwhile. 

The owl’s helpfulness was appreciated the more because one of its 
brethren had earlier attempted to perch on our windvane, with disastrous 
results. To verify the wind direction thereafter, we used a light nylon flag 
which, in the very gentle air movement normal for most of the year, was 
probably more accurate anyway. Our flag was, however, not the most 
obvious choice, as it was the blue and white standard of the Province of 
Quebec, given to us as a farewell present by John’s girlfriend in Montreal. 
The fleurs-de-lys looked a little incongruous flying in the outer reaches of 
the Northwest Territories and caused mild apoplexy among some of the 
anglophone members of the summer party the following year. But the flag 
was very useful meteorologically; it flew over a winter party drawn from a 
Quebec university; and we could always take refuge in the words of My Fur 
Lady, the McGill student revue of that year which had become a Canadian 
classic, staged from coast to coast and receiving the ultimate accolade of a 
place in the Stratford Festival. In 1957 the Great Canadian Flag Debate was 
still in full swing and in Canada, as the chorus of My Fur Lady pointed out: 
‘.. no one knows what banner should be flown, Except the Province of 
Quebec, which flies its own.’ 

It was not the only flag on our mast, although the other did little to 
restore a sense of Canadian national scientific endeavour, as it was the flag 
of London University. Explaining the structure of the University of London 
to outsiders is as difficult as explaining the structure and government of 
Switzerland, and for very similar reasons. All the power and most of the 
loyalty in London University are held by its constituent schools and colleges, 
although in the 1950s the University was still the ultimate examining body. 
Dingle, John and I each came from different colleges; to us the flag was an 
appropriate symbol of unity. The University had been persuaded to perform 
one of its rare corporate acts and duly sent us a flag. We had also tried to 
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extract one from McGill, but 
had encountered only 
indifference, until that 
University became aware that 
we already had one from 
London. This changed the 
situation, but academic 
bureaucracy found it 
impossible to deliver a McGill 
flag before our departure. 
Consequently Canada’s IGY 
expedition was identified for 
several months by the 
emblems of a _ distant 
province and an overseas 
university. It was perhaps as 
well that much of this period 
was one of almost total 
darkness, so that even we 
could only see the flags with 
the aid of a flashlight. As it 
got colder we could have 
determined the wind 
direction just as well with a 
wet finger, but we 
conscientiously continued to 


Flags on the mast during the 1958 summer. For base our records on 


Lake Hazen, this was evidently a rare windy conditions 10 metres above 
day! our heads. 


In other ways we were 
becoming more Canadianized. We learned, for example, how to use 
firearms. John had done his British military service before going to 
university, and vaguely remembered which was the business end of a rifle. 
To Dingle and me, however, guns were completely new; my previous 
experience was limited to the extermination of flies in the milking shed of 
a friend’s farm, using an air pistol loaded with elderberries. Dick, however, 
had had a standard pioneer upbringing in northern Alberta, and was able to 
instruct us in the use of our limited armoury. The .303 rifle I immediately 
recognized as too sophisticated for my abilities. The .22 rifle was much more 
to my liking, and had the advantage that it was much lighter to carry on a 
trip. There was a Véry pistol for firing flares, though it was not obvious to us 
why we might need it, and we were certainly quite unaware that it would 
soon become the most useful item of the lot. I was more impressed by the 
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final item of hardware, a .45 revolver, which was quite as ferocious in 
appearance as the movies had led me to believe. 

It so happened that Dingle was on night shift when Dick’s 
demonstration took place; he was therefore asleep and missed the fun. 
When he came off nights and was replaced by John, I took the opportunity 
to show off my new knowledge. I showed Dingle how to load a bullet into the 
chamber of the revolver and explained how, after one bullet had been fired, 
the chambers revolved to bring the next one up. I then released the safety- 
catch and, although I knew the top chamber was empty, took the precaution 
of pointing the gun downwards as I demonstrated how the trigger should 
never be pulled but only squeezed. 

The resulting explosion brought John out of bed to find out what we 
were attacking; the bullet had missed my foot by about 5 centimetres. I had 
just invented Ellesmere roulette and had learned (and shall never forget) 
that the chambers revolve before the bullet is fired: the bullet I had inserted 
happened to be in the chamber that was rotated into position as I squeezed 
the trigger. 

Dick was down at the lake while this was happening. The noise 
seemed to echo forever ‘round the valley, but Dick was apparently in a 
reverie and did not hear it. Later I confessed and awaited some well- 
deserved criticism. But Dick took the news unexpectedly calmly, merely 
remarking that ‘Everyone is entitled to one mistake with guns.’ We would 
dearly like to have known what Dick’s mistake had been, but we had already 
learned that such questions tended to go unanswered, and we never did find 
out. 

In most respects we adjusted very quickly and easily to expedition 
conditions, mainly, no doubt, because we were living at a fixed base and 
could scarcely be said to be suffering. I can however, remember going across 
to the stores hut one night at about 5 a.m. in order to collect various things 
for breakfast. As usual, the air was completely still and the silence was 
complete; neither the hiss of the Coleman lantern nor the rare click of the 
wind recorder inside the living hut could be heard outside. The silence gave 
me a feeling of insecurity: what if there was someone lying in wait behind 
the store hut door? The answer came immediately: if anyone had managed 
to find his way to our camp, we would greet him with open arms. From then 
on I had no more apprehensions. 

Although our routine was well established within two days after the 
first snowfall, we did not completely give up field work. As the lake 
continued to remain free of ice, Dingle and I decided to take the boat out one 
last time. The date was Thursday, 12 September, but we planned to be back 
well before ‘Friday the thirteenth,’ and in any case we were scientists, not 
superstitious, so off we went. Our objective was the Henrietta Nesmith 
Glacier, which flows out from the Ellesmere ice cap, through the Garfield 
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Range, to within a few kilometres of the lake near its western end. In the 
preliminary planning of the expedition it had been expected that this would 
provide the main route of access to the ice cap, but the advance party in 1957 
found that it was much more difficult to scale than the Gilman Glacier 
towards the eastern end of the lake. 

We launched the dinghy, started the outboard and chugged off. The 
air temperature was still about -8°C and it was rather chilly sitting still for 
the two hours that it took to travel along the lakeshore, but it was good to get 
away from the camp for a while. The Henrietta Nesmith Glacier, when we 
reached it, was certainly an impressive sight: more than a kilometre wide 
and terminating in a cliff of ice (technically, if unsuitably, termed the glacier 
snout) about six metres high. Its impressive dimensions have always led me 
to assume that Greely’s wife, for whom it was named, must have been a 
formidable figure of a woman. This is probably as inaccurate as it is 
unflattering, but one cannot help wondering why Greely chose to give his 
wife’s name to a large glacier, rather than to the lake, a mountain, fiord or 
some other feature. Greely’s account provides no explanation and, indeed, 
serves to increase the mystery, because at the time he visited it, he recorded 
the height of the snout as being 150 to 175 feet (46-53 metres)! 

We managed to find our way inside the snout for about thirty metres, 
by means of a cave that presumably had started life as a crevasse. Our visit 
to the area was for more than sightseeing; we wanted to establish a base line 
from which to measure whether the position of the snout was advancing or 
receding. We therefore built a series of small cairns at intervals across the 
outwash plain in front of the glacier, sufficiently far from the snout for these 
small piles of stones not to be buried if the snout did advance during the 
winter. All that remained to be done was to mark the ice at the snout with 
red glacier dye and to make some accurate measurements of the distances 
between the marks and the cairns. There was a slight hiatus when we 
realized that the powdered glacier dye we had brought with us needed to be 
mixed with water before use. There were unlimited supplies of water in the 
lake about three kilometres away, but this seemed a long way to have to go. 
Like, we presume, other glaciologists working in the middle of the 
Greenland or antarctic ice caps, we made some simple experiments and 
discovered that dilute uric acid is an excellent substitute for water in such 
situations. 

With a sense of accomplishment, therefore, we left the glacier and 
returned to our boat. We threw everything in and pushed off, to find that the 
motor had frozen while we were gone. We went back to the shore and 
attempted to thaw it out over the kerosene stove we had brought. 
Fortunately we discovered the motor was leaking fuel before we blew 
ourselves up. So we had nothing for it but to row as much of the 
19 kilometres back to camp as we could, and the rowing we had done before 
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was minimal in the extreme, limited to juvenile excursions on small lakes in 
English public parks. These experiments, for want of pocket money, had 
only lasted about half an hour at a time. The task facing us on Lake Hazen 
was a very different matter. Our aluminum boat, although equipped with 
oars and rowlocks, was designed to be used with an outboard. It was a wide 
and flat-bottomed craft ideal for carrying a large amount of gear, a heavy 
sledge, an entire dog team and several solid scientists. Without a motor, 
however, it was slow and awkward. 

After about three hours, we had covered approximately half the 
distance and were exhausted. Even after we decided that we could row no 
longer, it took another half-hour to reach the shore. We had rowed well out 
in the lake, taking as direct a line as we could between the glacier and the 
camp. We heaved the boat up out of the water, cached everything but 
cameras on the beach, and set off walking. It took another two hours to get 
back to camp. We arrived to find that the other two had caused the generator 
for the radio batteries to fail, and had broken two Coleman lamps. All in all 
it was quite a day. It was also, by now, ‘Friday the thirteenth.’ It seemed 
sensible to solve each other’s problems. Dick and John trudged down the 
lake shore to collect our boat, while I got the generator going again and 
Dingle repaired the Coleman lamps. 

This outing satisfied the wanderlust of Dingle and me for a while, and 
we began to spend more and more time indoors. The life of all four of us 
began to be closely confined by the boundaries of one Attwell hut, plus the 
half-Shoran that we had tacked on to one end and a small A-frame storm 
porch that Dick had built on the other end. The porch consisted merely of 
floorboards and a framework of aluminum spars, over which was stretched 
a large uninsulated tarpaulin. There was a small door, barely chest high, to 
let us out into the open air. The porch was a convenient place to keep our 
two husky pups, Mutt and Jeff, spare Coleman lanterns and a spade or two 
in case we had to dig our way out after a blizzard. It was also scheduled to 
become a toilet whenever we decided that al fresco sanitation had lost its 
charm. 

For some time now Dingle and I had moved our camp beds into the 
Shoran and had erected cubicles around them, using as room dividers the 
aluminum food boxes that would be used on the ice cap the following year, 
and the ever-useful Nutrican. Along the tops of these boxes we arranged our 
extensive library, photographs, and other knick-knacks. How long we would 
be content to sleep in the unheated Shoran we did not know, but we 
intended to stay there as long as possible, in order to provide more space in 
the main hut. Our sleeping bags were warm, and the inner sheet extended 
into a hood with a drawstring to pull it tight around our faces. 

The main hut was, like the Shoran, semi-cylindrical in shape, about 
6.5 metres in length and about 4.5 metres wide. It was effectively divided 
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Tan’ Ss library and room divider in the shone built of aluminum food boxes for 
1958 field work. Note the hoar frost: it got much thicker! 


into two halves by an oil-burning stove that provided our heating, oven and 
hotplate. The half of the hut between porch and stove was again divided 
between the radio corner and weather desk on one side and Dick’s enclave 
on the other. At the other end of the hut was the cooking area, the main 
table, and John’s enclave. Dick and John each had a small card table as part 
of their furniture; Dingle and I tended to work at the main table. Apart from 
an oil drum that, with its top removed, stood in one corner as a water butt, 
and The Chair, which was half-way along, comfortably close to the stove, 
that was it. None of us showed signs of claustrophobia, though John had 
perhaps the worst spot, especially on the days when he was sleeping off his 
night shift. His corner was very close to the centre of activity round the table 
and sometimes he found it difficult to sleep. He tried the beds in the Shoran, 
but found the cold more unpleasant than the noise. So he hung curtains 
around his area. which he could lower to cut out the light, and Dingle and I 
tried to save our typing for times when he was not asleep. It seemed to work. 

During September we began to have serious problems with our radio 
and also with the generator that charged the 12—volt batteries on which the 
radio depended. The problems were of two kinds. We were subject to 
‘blackouts,’ i.e., atmospheric disturbances which meant that our radio 
signals were not bounced back to earth by the ionosphere but disappeared 
off into outer space (as I write, the messages which we tried to send that 
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September are about 20,148,661,000,000,000 kilometres from Earth and 
still moving nicely). Blackouts were most likely to happen during the sunny 
period in the Arctic, and the IGY was expected to be a period when solar 
disturbances were at a peak, making the ionosphere even less bouncy than 
usual. The other problems were technical ones located much closer to home: 
both radio and generator broke down from time to time and it was a long 
way to a repair shop. But our tribulations with the radio deserve a chapter 
of their own. 
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The weather desk and the radio corner. 


Eventually, by the end of September or early October, it had become 
clear that we were unable to receive or transmit (except possibly in dire 
emergency) unless—which really meant until—we could obtain a different 
generator and maybe some radio spares as well. With the generator out of 
use, the tranquillity of Lake Hazen became complete and permanent. The 
only electrical systems that remained in use were in what three of us called 
‘torches’ and Dick called ‘flashlights,’ and in the circuit that converted the 
rotation of our anemometer cups into a written graph of wind speed. Our 
radio batteries, even when flat, could provide the tiny amount of electricity 
this required, especially as there was virtually no wind and the device was 
called on to perform only infrequently. 
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To be without radio contact, either incoming or outgoing, was more 
than a nuisance. If there were an emergency, we might be able to raise 
enough power for a short transmission, but there was no assurance that we 
would be heard. Several types of emergency could be imagined, such as 
appendicitis, our living hut destroyed by fire, or a broken leg. More 
immediately important, the radio was supposed to play a vital role in the 
main event of the fall, the October plane. It was a basic element of the plan 
for the winter party that a ski-wheeled aircraft would land on the frozen 
surface of Lake Hazen as soon as the ice was thick enough. It would bring in 
items that had been left behind, or that we found we needed, and if 
necessary it would remove any of us who could not face the prospect of 
staying there any longer. There were no candidates in the latter category, 
though the DRB had no way of knowing this, but we were certainly looking 
forward to having visitors and to receiving such things as fresh meat and 
canned fruit, not to mention pure alcohol, a rug-making kit and, if there was 
room, maybe some spare thermometers and other gadgets for the scientific 
program. 

Our problem is simply explained. The plane would not come in to land 
on Lake Hazen until we radioed that the ice was thick enough: about 
40 centimetres for preference. We could not send that message until we 
received, presumably by the same plane, replacements for our generator and 
perhaps the radio as well. In the preliminary planning it was hoped that the 
visit would take place about 12 October, a few days before the sun finally 
disappeared at our latitude. No one knew, however, whether the ice would 
be thick enough by that date, and the Royal Canadian Air Force was 
reluctant to find out the hard way. 

Meanwhile life went on. In fact, the lake took an unexpectedly long 
time to freeze; it was not completely covered by ice, so far as we could judge 
without a helicopter, until about 27 September. This did not augur well for 
40 centimetres by 12 October. Men require much less support than aircraft, 
however, and by 3 October the ice was sufficiently thick for Dick to take a 
notion to walk across the lake to Ruggles River and back. Sufficient time had 
elapsed since the Nesmith Glacier Affair for me to want to go with him. As 
I wrote to Kay later, 


We left at 10 and arrived back at 6.05 p.m., which was just 
over eight hours in which we walked 19 miles [30 km] and had 
a number of stops. We must have walked steadily at about 3/2 
mph [5.5 k.p.h.] most of the time. My only trouble was that my 
thighs ached terribly. I had to stop for rests every ten minutes 
coming back. 
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Actually we could have chosen a much better day to do it as 
the temperature was about 15°F [-9°C] and it was snowing 
continuously. At one stage, about midway between John’s 
Island and the other side of the lake, we were nearly whited 
out—our only fixed point was a slightly darker grey line 
marking the other side of the lake. It wasn’t dangerous in any 
way as we could always have followed our tracks back (as in 
fact we did on the return trip) but we couldn’t have gone on 
and know we were walking straight; it would equally have 
been annoying to come back. As it happened, conditions 
cleared up appreciably, and although visibility was only about 
2 miles [3.2 km] our navigation was much easier. 


We found the Ruggles O.K.: it was still open and looked as 
though it would remain so for some time. The water was 
pouring out in a wide but shallow bed from the lake which was 
frozen about fifty yards [50 m] from the river. On the edge of 
the ice there were about three snowy owls sitting presumably 
waiting for fish. They are huge birds: the book says they are 
up to 2 ft [60 cm] in height but Dick thinks they can be nearly 
3. Bloody great brutes. 


At the head of the river, the summer party had left one of 
several caches in the vicinity. I hope I never need to use it: one 
[14 kg] tin of Nutrican, a Nutrican tin full of meat bars and 
shortbread bars, and a gallon [4.5 litres] of kerosene. 


If thirty kilometres does not sound a great distance to walk in a day, 
it should be remembered that we were walking in insulated rubber-soled 
boots on an ice surface that was covered with a few centimetres of snow. The 
ache in my thighs was caused mainly by the constant effort not to slip at 
every step. It was not a particularly enjoyable trip, and Dick would have 
probably made better time without me, but as a climatologist it was for me 
a worthwhile experience of whiteout conditions. Otherwise, I would have 
found it difficult to believe that a combination of a featureless snow-covered 
surface, light snowfall and a stratus cloud cover could have such an effect at 
ground level. Even with our feet firmly on the Lake Hazen ice we could not 
tell, as we looked around, whether we could see twenty metres or eight 
kilometres, and we nearly lost our bearings completely. 

This was my last effort at major exercise for some time. Not so for 
Dick. Because he had joined the group without a clear idea of his research 
field, he had agreed to take on the job of recording the growth and character 
of the lake ice. Apart from its practical importance for the October plane and 
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for our water supplies, this was a necessary scientific task, especially at a 
lake as large and unknown as Lake Hazen. It was a job that we were happy 
to leave mainly to him. 

The problem this time was that we had no proper ice drill. In 1961, 
when I was back there again, our gasoline-powered and very simple drill 
could make a hole through nearly 2 metres of ice in a few minutes. All that 
Dick had to work with in 1957 and 1958 was a heavy ice chisel (a 2.5 cm 
chisel head mounted on the end of a long iron rod), and an ice pick. In the 
early days it was not too difficult, but as the ice got thicker it was a task of an 
hour or more to get through, as it was necessary to excavate a small grave- 
like trench in order to be able to remove the chips of ice as they were 
shattered by the chisel. We gave Dick a hand with this latter task, but it was 
still hard work, and had to be repeated every five days or so when our 
200 litre oil drum needed refilling. 

Such exertions seemed merely to whet Dick’s appetite for more 
exercise. On 16 October I wrote in my letter to Kay that Dick was planning 
another trip to the Ruggles: ‘Dingle rashly said he would go with him and is 
now regretting it. I’ve had all the exercise I want for a while, lugging oil 
drums on a sledge out to mark ... ‘the runway.’ Dingle eventually withdrew 
from the ramble and Dick went by himself, as he probably preferred to do: 
‘He started off on snowshoes but trod on a damp crack early on and froze 
them up so he had to plough through snow most of the way there and back.’ 

These excursions still not being enough, Dick announced at the end 
of October that he was taking a trip down to the western end of the lake. He 
did not ask for companions and this time no one offered. Dingle and I had 
certainly seen all we wanted of that area for some time. Besides, the 
temperature had for some time now been down in the -30s and -40s °C, and 
it was dark for most of the day. Dick planned to be away for a night or more, 
so this was tacitly felt to be a trip he would enjoy best by himself. The ice 
thickness, even at this late date, was still only between 25 and 
40 centimetres, so there was little we could do to encourage a plane to land, 
even if there had been any sign of one wishing to do so. He would therefore 
not be missing much by leaving camp. The slow rate at which the ice grew 
seems to have been due to the snow which fell on it soon after a complete ice 
cover had been formed. Remaining uncompacted by the lack of wind, the 
snow tended to insulate the ice from the cold air temperatures above. By the 
end of October this snow was several centimetres deep and Dick again 
planned to use snowshoes for most of his trip. He was away for two nights, 
and returned on the evening of 1 November with severely frostbitten feet. As 
I told Kay in my letter, 


He had been using snowshoes and was wanting to get back 
while it was still fairly light. The previous night he had left his 
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thick felt mukluk linings 
out of his sleeping bag 
and they had frosted up. 
Also, when wearing 
snowshoes one must tie 
the ropes very tight 
across your feet and this 
hinders circulation. He 
therefore took a 
‘calculated risk’ which 
didn’t work out. The 
others helped him off 
with his boots etc. ... and 
they followed the book. 
: They put his feet in cold 
Frostbite blistering. A time exposure, bythe water and _ then 
light of Coleman lanterns, because flashkits wrapped them up 
did not arrive until the Christmas drop. (apparently horribly 
blue) in tea towels and 
he lay down. It must have been pretty hellish when the 
circulation started coming back. I don’t think he got much 
sleep last night, although we dosed him with codeine and put 
anti-itch ointment on his feet. They swelled up tremendously. 
Now, after another day, his feet are coming up in awful 
blisters. John and I took photos of one of them, which 
practically doubled the size of his big toe. ... I think it will be a 
good while before he is O.K. again. 


It was indeed several days before Dick could move about. His ‘calculated 
risk,’ one that any of us might have taken, was to hurry on to make the best 
of the light instead of pausing as often as he should to slacken the snowshoe 
ropes, restore the circulation, and take a rest. Our treatment was effective, 
although the ‘book’ has been rewritten since that time. Nowadays one is 
recommended to warm the frostbitten part as quickly as possible: no more 
snow or cold water. In the following days we built a framework to hold the 
bedclothes clear of Dick’s feet, as they itched greatly. I (and no doubt Dick 
also) can still remember the enormous blisters ringing his toes as we 
photographed his foot by the light of a Coleman lamp. One item we had 
forgotten to bring was a flash set for our cameras, but we felt that the time 
exposures might have some scientific value later. Presumably few people are 
prepared to get frostbite of this kind at a time and place convenient for 
medical research. 
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In a pattern that was to be repeated later in the winter, we were in the 
middle of coping with this situation when, at long last, we were visited by an 
aircraft, the first since the Lancaster in late August. I had been sleeping off 
my night shift in the Shoran when the plane arrived about noon on 
2 November. Dick was confined to bed, but the rest of us dashed out, myself 
a little behind the others as I had to get dressed first. The plane, a Lancaster 
again, disappeared over our heads into the distance and we went back 
indoors. 


Then we heard the thing coming back so we shot out again. 

The light, even at midday, is very poor nowadays and our 

snow-covered camp is preity invisible. I turned the ceiling 

projector on and he banked immediately and came over us. I 
tapped out our ice thickness [in Morse] on the projector but he 
never acknowledged us once—again a repetition of August. If 
it had been a DC-3 we might have lit the runway but 10 inches 
[25 cm] was much too thin for a Lanc. to land on. This seemed 
to be what he was set on doing—he kept circling and coming 

over us, sometimes with landing lights on, sometimes not. I 
tapped away on the beam and Dingle sent up a spectacular 
green Véry light over our ICE 10" NO RADIO POWER’ 
notice on the ice. We watched this happen for a full hour—all 
this, mind you, with the temperature -38°F [-39°C] and then 
he disappeared to the south. Obviously he couldn’t understand 
why we didn’t light up the runway, but we equally obviously 
couldn’t encourage him to come down on such thin ice. The 
silly clot should at least have tried dropping a message asking 
questions (1.e., send 1 Véry light if ice o.k. etc.) but not a bit of 
it. 


With the benefit of hindsight, it needs to be said that the plane can in fact 
have had no intention of landing even if the ice had been three times as thick 
as it was. Lancasters were never designed to take skis, and no plane without 
skis could have taken off again in the soft snow on the ice. Fortunately, this 
did not occur to us at the time (or, if it did occur to someone, he kept his 
thoughts to himself). It did, at any rate give us something to think about. 


Opinion here is now divided. We all think that when they sit 
and think about it for a while at Resolute, they will realise that 
it must have been thin ice, even if they didn’t read our 
messages. Dingle, the pessimist, thinks they will leave it a 
fortnight and try again. I rather think they will come back and 
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either free drop a message or parachute some mail, etc., 
probably in about 2 days. 


I still remain one of Nature’s optimists, but if Dingle has become confirmed 
in his pessimism he got a good start at Lake Hazen: his ‘two weeks’ proved 
to be a decided underestimate. Baffled though we were by its significance, 
the visit did at least seem to indicate that Ottawa was beginning to get 
concerned about us. 

There was not much that we could do to help, apart from tramping out 
messages in the snow that were increasingly less able to be read from the air 
as the daylight disappeared. The ‘ceiling projector’—in fact a car headlamp 
mounted on a post and pointing upwards to give us a means of measuring 
cloud height during the winter night—needed a 12v battery immediately 
beneath it to produce a beam. On a longer cable, the resistance of the leads 
dimmed the light, yet we could not leave a battery outside in those 
temperatures for long and still expect it to work. But, in the event that 
another plane did come looking for us, we could drag one of our flat 
batteries out from the hut and produce some sort of light as a beacon. In dire 
emergency we could have made one desperate attempt to transmit on the 
radio by using all the remaining power in our batteries, wired in series if 
necessary. But even if this had been successful, it would presumably have 
provoked a response involving risks to lives and aircraft that only an 
emergency could justify. We knew that, for the moment, we were all right; 
our problem was that there was little we could do, apart from firing green 
Véry cartridges rather than red ones, to communicate this news to others. 

About this time, early November, we began to experience problems of 
a different kind. As the temperature dropped steadily into the -40s and 
below outside, so it was also beginning to fall inside the hut. Towards the 
end of October we had made one great improvement by laying coco-matting 
on the floor as an insulator and carpet. It seems incredible that someone had 
thought to send coco-matting in our stores, and yet had forgotten such 
things as ice drills or chairs, but there it was. The matting made a great 
difference to the temperature at floor level, and consequently to our comfort, 
especially as we tended to potter round the hut in soft leather slippers. As 
the outside temperature dropped below -38°C, the freezing-point of 
mercury, most of our thermometers had to be removed from the instrument 
screen, leaving only one alcohol thermometer that would not freeze unless 
we got down below about -70°C, which was beginning to seem quite 
possible. Taking weather observations speeded up considerably, as there was 
less to do, and we were apt to shuffle out in our slippers in the arctic night 
at -43°C for the few minutes that a reading required, without feeling much 
discomfort. 
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Cold sets in. Mid—September 1957. 


Nevertheless the falling temperature inside the hut was causing 
problems. It was something that we were very conscious of, as the indoor 
temperature had to be read every three hours so that we could make the 
necessary corrections to our barometer readings. By mid-November we were 
getting both cold and concerned: 


Whereas, without much trouble, we had been able to keep the 
temperature at 65-70°F [18-21°C] now, even with the stove full 
on, we could not stop it going down to the mid-fifties and to 
reach 55 [13°] was very difficult. Dick and John thought it was 
simply the hut: two canvas layers with insulation between 
them wasn’t good enough, and Dick has been trying to build 
snow blocks against the vertical ends of the hut where the 
snow will not stick. Dingle and I thought on the other hand the 
stove was faulty: we couldn't get the oven over 300°F [150°C] 
towards the end. Nightshift in particular has been rather chilly 
and I have just ended a spell of three nights which, when 
sitting in the chair, I had most of my body inside the outer 
down filling of my sleeping bag. 
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Our different reactions are interesting. John’s fatalism was the same variety 
that had provoked me to build my chair a couple of months earlier. As I 
recall, he had taken the view that it was too much to expect the DRB to equip 
us with chairs. I had damned and blasted the DRB and was determined that 
the Board was not going to deprive me of the right to sit in comfort for a 
year. Dick found an explanation for the indoor temperature that enabled 
him to get still more exercise, as he tried to convert our hut into an igloo. It 
was the two most enthusiastic cooks, Dingle and I, who were inclined to 
argue that if the oven would no longer heat up to 230°C or more, then the 
trouble probably lay in the heating system, not the insulation. We both 
wondered whether the flat calm outside was providing insufficient draught 
for the stove, and tried jamming open the automatic valve on the chimney. 
This, we later discovered, was designed to open to neutralize the effect of 
strong winds, so our efforts did not help matters. Then the problem was 
solved: 


The stove ran out of oil at lunchtime today—the drum went 
three weeks instead of the normal two, and, while I was lucky 
enough to be sleeping off night shift, the others found that the 
oil feed into the stove which, unlike the carbon monoxide- 
dangerous flues, is not regularly cleaned, was very, very 
clogged. Now all is well again, the room temperature went up 
from 50 to 74 [from 10 to 23°C] in 3 hours and we anticipate 
no difficulties for the rest of the winter. 


Nor did we have any. It was our normal practice to aim at a temperature on 
the barometer of 21°C. This was mounted on an outer wall well away from 
the stove and the rest of the hut was much warmer. On 27 November we 
established (outside) a Canadian minimum temperature record for 
November of -49.7°C and a few hours later I was sitting at the weather desk, 
adding to my letter to Kay: 


This is a sign of how warm we are able to keep the hut now, as 
the desk is between the stove and the door and therefore tends 
to be fairly cool by comparison with the rest of the hut. As the 
stove is turned low and the door into the Shoran is wide open 
you can see that we have little fuel worries. 


From then onwards it was simply a case of remembering, shortly before the 
end of each two-week period, to lever a new 200-litre drum of stove oil out 
of the snowdrifts, roll it across to the side of the hut beside the one in use, 
knock off the protective caps and make sure the two screw tops would turn 
easily. Then we waited until someone, feeling cold, realized that the old 
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drum was empty and the stove had gone out. This usually happened during 
the ‘daytime,’ but occasionally everyone had to turn out to help the man on 
night shift change the drums. The operation always involved for one of us 
the interesting sensation of stove oil at minus 40 degrees gushing over a 
bare hand that was struggling with the screw threads. But, like most of the 
simple, pre-Space Age systems around the camp, the method worked. 

We also had to cope with another fluid transfer problem: where to 
dispose of our body wastes in the most environmentally appropriate and 
convenient way. During our ‘survival’ exercise in the summer we had dug 
some sewage pits a discreet distance from the huts, but we had seriously 
underestimated our capacities and by the end of October we were forced to 
excavate a much bigger trench. The ground, of course had meanwhile frozen 
hard. One of us had read somewhere that permafrost—frozen ground—has 
a consistency somewhere between concrete and steel. We put this to the test 
in excavating our sewage pit, and agreed completely. Dick had spent one 
summer vacation digging up the streets of Edmonton, but found this a much 
more difficult exercise. I escaped much of the hard work, once again being 
lucky to be sleeping off night shift when the effort was made. But if any of us 
were to write a handbook for future arctic expeditions, the first rule in the 
manual would be, ‘Dig big, big holes while the digging is easy, even if you 
can’t think what you might use them for.’ 

Meanwhile we were, of course, still waiting for the ‘October’ plane to 
arrive. My optimistic ‘2 days’ became a joke very rapidly, and Dingle’s two 
weeks after 2 November also passed without event. Occasionally—perhaps 
once every three weeks throughout the winter—we did hear a plane pass by 
at a high altitude and we rushed out into the night to fire a green Véry flare 
as a sign that we were still there, or that at least one of us was. On the last 
day of November, however, the long-awaited event happened. As I 
subsequently wrote to Kay, 


Everyone heard it at once. Two or three times a day someone 
will stand still and ‘shush’ the others. We all do it, but it is a 
little pointless because when we do hear it, it’s good and noisy. 
This one was about 5000 ft [1500 metres] and rather 
unusually was almost over us—they usually pass two or three 
miles on either side. By the time we got the battery connected 
to the ceiling projector he was past us but he must have been 
looking back because he banked and did a long circle, firing a 
green Véry as he did so. We fired one back, more as an 
expression of our well being and goodwill than for any other 
reason. Actually, on thinking about it, we really fired it hoping 
he would get curious and stick around. Unfortunately this 
didn’t happen. John and I belted the half mile out to the 
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runway and were ready to light the marker flares but he had 
already disappeared in the direction of Thule. We cursed him 
roundly and went back in—none too soon for I was getting 
near the frostbite stage: I had dressed in a hurry and -40° is 
a bit chilly. 


By now, of course, the ice on the lake was more than thick enough. 
According to previous instructions, Dick had marked out a suitable landing 
strip (to call it a runway would be an exaggeration, as there were twenty 
centimetres of snow on top of the ice) with empty oil drums every fifty 
metres or so. Perched on these were small cans containing our airstrip 
lighting: a mixture of diesel oil and kerosene, with wicks in the form of toilet 
rolls that had that special degree of hardness only obtainable by ordering 
from the Eaton’s catalogue. 

We took this visit as a good omen, and looked forward to the period 
of the full moon, which was due one week later on 7 December. As I wrote 
to Kay: “You may well believe it all seems a little unreal: the fact that we shall 
see real people and get letters etc. again.’ Unreal was a prophetic word, 
although we were right about the full moon. On 6 December we again heard 
a low-flying aircraft and lugged our battery out into the snow and connected 
it to the ceiling projector lamp. 


[I]t saw our spot and headed round towards us. We wrapped 
up much warmer than on the last occasion and belted out to 
the airstrip, which is really a hell of a long way away—more 
than half-way to John’s Island. Then, utterly puffed, Dingle 
and I sped as fast as we could down either side of the strip 
lighting the toilet roll wicks in the oil tins. When we got to the 
other end it looked a marvellous sight and the plane zoomed 
low over us to take a good look. Dingle and I started to walk 
back to the far end when I saw a light about a hundred yards 
from the side of the runway. I thought it must be an odd 
reflection or something, but wandered across to find a bread 
tin (descriptively speaking) which had been dropped by 
parachute. If the little torchlight had been buried in the snow 
heaven knows when we would have seen it as no one saw it 
drop. Mail at last: I don’t think. It was one field radio and 
batteries. This seemed a little unnecessary as the aircraft was 
on the point of landing, but Dingle and I set off back to the hut 
with it. I was pretty well whacked and Dingle managed it 
most of the way, bless him. 
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We eventually got back—the plane still circling—after about 
an hour of tramping around and opened the box. The radio, 
wrapped in three enormous sacks, was about the size of a 
Penguin book and the batteries were similar. We obeyed 
instructions and sent off a green flare to say we were ready to 
transmit. There’s no point in keeping this chronological, as it 
took a hell of a while (the cold metal of the set kept freezing on 
to my ear.) We were only in contact (and then with difficulty) 
when the plane was heading straight for us or was directly 
over us so conversation was a bit intermittent. However we 
did manage to gather that he wasn’t going to land—this really 
flabbergasted us. We told him: 


(1) Ice depth and length of airstrip 

(2) No one in need of medical attention 

(3) How many flares we had 

(4) Ample food and gas 

(5) What was wrong with our radio (we think!) 

(6) We need meteorological sheets and Coleman lamp 
spares. 


The met sheets was more put in to tell someone in the south that we 
were working—our reputation, most unfairly, must be mud. We called the 
other two back from their stand out on the airstrip, the plane went off and 
we came in and had steaks for dinner. 

The aircraft was a ski-wheeled DC-3 of the U.S. Air Force at Thule. So 
far as we could discover later, the flight had been requested by DRB solely 
to drop the radio and establish contact. There was no intention of landing 
and quite possibly the Americans did not know we had an airstrip complete 
with lighting until one appeared beneath them. We were disappointed that 
the plane had not landed, but we could appreciate that we were not really a 
responsibility of the U.S. Air Force: ‘It would now seem to be up to the 
RCAF. They will by now, presumably ... know we have both an airstrip and 
a fixed-frequency radio—they’d better turn up fairly soon.’ 
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USSR and the USA succeeded in placing artificial satellites in orbit 

around the Earth, it was a trifle incongruous that the country that lies 
between these nations should contribute to the same scientific venture 
through an expedition that could not communicate by radio with anyone. 
Obviously, this lack of radio contact should not have happened. But it did, 
and it was not the disaster that one might be inclined to expect. 

No one, of course, anticipated our radio silence. Training in the use of 
the radio had been one of the few items of preparation that the Defence 
Research Board thought necessary, so John and I had spent two days at 
Camp Borden, Ontario, in the 
spring of 1957, making the 
acquaintance of the Canadian 
Marconi Wireless Set Model 
No. 52. By now the Canadian 
Army has been merged into the 
| Canadian Armed Forces, and 
Wireless Set No. 52, vacuum 
tubes and all, must long ago have 
been replaced by a modern 
transistorized system. Such re- 
equipment was overdue: in the 
mid-1950s No. 52 had already 


- | become rather long in the tooth. 
Canadian Marconi Wireless Set No.52 Even its name tended to jar the 


(from Military Radio Home website). ears, because Canadians had 


ceased to talk about wireless sets, 
as distinct from radios, about the same time that they ceased having to buy 
licences in order to listen to them legally. For many years the term has been 
one of those tonguetraps (including ‘lift,’ ‘windscreen,’ ‘lorry’ and many 
others) by which recent British immigrants can be distinguished from those 
who have been long enough in Canada to adopt Canadian vocabulary 
without necessarily abandoning their original accents. 

In the Canadian Army of the 1950s, however, the wireless set was alive 
and well, though showing signs of age. This was true in more than one sense, 
as the name of the set appeared on its front in bilingual form: English and 
Russian. Like much of the military equipment then in use, No. 52 was a 
veteran of World War II and we had been told at Camp Borden that the 


D uring the International Geophysical Year, when, for the first time, the 
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mobile version of the set also had all its knobs and vital organs labeled in 
these two languages. This may have caused some minor embarrassment 
when Canada found itself taking part in peacekeeping activities after the 
Suez crisis of 1956. The main advantage of No. 52 for Lake Hazen was that 
it was designed to operate on a 24-volt direct current source of electricity, 
and not the 110-volt a.c. stuff that our camp so notably lacked. (Quite by 
accident, we did acquire a small 110-volt generator the following summer, 
which was used only to power the electric shavers of our more fastidious 
visitors.) The high-tension power required for transmitting messages was 
produced from the 24-volt source by dynamotors inside the radio set itself. 
These apparently gave our transmissions a characteristic squeal that 
eventually made us recognizable throughout the Arctic, although we never 
heard it. This irritant, however, was not of much significance, because for a 
large part of the winter that we were at Lake Hazen we were unable to 
produce a whimper, let alone a squeal. The set consisted of three linked 
units in one steel frame: receiver, dynamotors and control unit, and the 
transmitter or ‘sender.’ As transmitting involved a substantial current drain, 
there were three pairs of 12-volt car batteries beneath the set. Whenever the 
transmitter was in use, however, the 2-stroke 24-volt generator that charged 
these batteries was normally linked to the same pair of batteries that the 
radio was using. The batteries therefore did not become drained but instead 
acted as a voltage regulator for power being supplied by the generator to the 
radio. 

The preceding paragraph may already contain sufficient inaccuracies 
to demonstrate our basic ignorance of radio theory and mechanics. If not, 
then this is due to what we learned at Lake Hazen rather than at Camp 
Borden. The Army had done its best for us, but in two days there was time 
only to teach us how to use the set when it was working properly. We were 
shown how to make very simple replacements, a relatively easy task as both 
receiver and transmitter had useful test circuits that indicated whether the 
main tubes were working properly. This apart, everything that went on 
behind the switches on the front of the set was terra incognita. We were, it 
is true, given an operating manual (unilingual English), but this was about 
as useful as the manual that comes with a new car: very helpful if you need 
to empty the ashtray but if you want to know how the car actually works, 
forget it. 

The summer party had installed the set with the help of the Army and 
had used it successfully, though infrequently, before our arrival. They had 
also found time to festoon the camp site with a cat’s cradle of horizontal 
transmitting antennae, elegant and impressive in appearance, but generally 
insignificant in performance. Our understanding of antennae was even less 
than that of radio principles, but we did rapidly discover that antenna 
construction and operation is an art and not a science. At Camp Borden and 
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Lake Hazen we picked up some of the appropriate jargon: ‘half-wave,’ 
‘quarter-wave,’ “co-axial cables,’ ‘skip distances’ and so on, but this was 
about as adequate a basis for designing an effective antenna as knowing 
such terms as scherzo and pizzicato would be for conducting a symphony 
orchestra. 

Some understanding of how antennae were supposed to work was, 
however, essential if we were not to become instantly depressed by what the 
manual said about the range of our set. No. 52 could be operated in any one 
of three modes: CW, or continuous wave (which meant Morse Code), phone 
(which meant voice) and MCW, or modulated continuous wave, which 
appealed to the cognoscenti but not to us, because it meant Morse de luxe. 
All of us had learned Morse as boy scouts, but unlike the knots we learned 
at the same time and never really appreciated until we got to Lake Hazen, 
our Morse speeds were too slow to be useful in the traffic among the 
professionals at the arctic weather stations. Like the Mounties at Grise Fiord 
and Alexandra Fiord, we were strictly voice operators. Voice com- 
munications, however, have a much more restricted reliable range than CW. 
The set did offer three levels of power, with different implications for the 
drain on our batteries, and presumably also for the volume of dynamotor 
squeal. Even on high power, however, the reliable voice range of our set was 
indicated in our manual as about 60 kilometres. Lake Hazen was at least 
145 kilometres from our nearest neighbours at Alert, and very much farther 
from either Thule or Resolute, so we appeared to be doomed before we 
started. This range, however, was specified in relation to ground wave 
signals that were emitted when using the 10-metre vertical antenna that 
came with the set. By using sky wave transmissions, radiated from 
horizontal antennae of appropriate length, the manual promised that 
‘considerably greater distances’ of transmission could be achieved. What this 
meant, we learned much later, when Thule told us that a U.S. Air Force base 
in the Azores had asked about the location of what it presumed was the new 
air base at Lake Hazen, which it could hear on the Thule Airways frequency. 

One more burst of technical jargon and I shall be done. Our 
transmissions could, as with most transmitters, be ‘crystal controlled,’ that 
is, our transmissions could be confined to a particular frequency by inserting 
the appropriate crystal in the set. But the set was also infinitely adjustable 
within the various short-wave bands for which it was designed; any 
frequency that the set could receive could also be used for transmissions. 
This was fortunate, because although the Defence Research Board had 
remembered to supply the expedition with a number of crystals that actually 
fit the 52 set, it turned out that none of them was for a frequency that was 
currently in use in our part of the Arctic. So if we wanted to call Thule on its 
airways frequency (then 4724.5 megacycles) or Resolute Airways 
(4703.5 m/c), we tuned them in on the receiver as they handled other radio 
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traffic. We then ‘netted’ the transmitter to the same frequency and then 
loaded the transmitter (or, more accurately, the antenna) to maximum 
signal strength on that frequency. The sound of Lake Hazen loading its 
antenna was eventually to become another regular feature of the arctic 
airwaves as it involved the dynamotor squeal again. Our actual call-sign was 
often something of an anticlimax; they had ‘heard us coming’ long before. 
But most of this was to happen much, much later. 

Our radio was intended to meet four distinct expedition needs. First, 
it was supposed to be an emergency link with the outside world. If one of us 
got appendicitis, broke a leg, or went round the bend (or any combination 
of those and other maladies), the radio was the way we were to let the 
outside world, and especially the Defence Research Board, know. Whether 
the outside world, and especially the Defence Research Board, could do 
anything about it was another matter, especially during the two months or 
more that it took to develop lake ice thick enough for an aircraft to land. But 
at least they would know. 

Second, the radio was a way of keeping in occasional touch with 
fiancées, friends, parents, university registrars and, of course, the Defence 
Research Board. Each of these, needless to say, knew even less about radio 
(or wireless) than we did, and they did not possess the necessary hardware 
with which to communicate. However, there was a very efficient system 
through which a few dedicated radio amateurs, in countries with sensible 
laws on such matters, were allowed to transmit and receive radio messages 
as intermediaries. The most famous of these ‘hams,’ so far as the Arctic was 
concerned, was Stan Surber, a resident of Peru, Indiana. About twice a day, 
Stan would have a schedule with Eureka and other weather stations, passing 
messages in each direction on the amateur band. Both Stan and Eureka were 
willing to include us in the system (as they also looked after the RCMP 
posts). So Dingle’s fiancée for example, could send an air mail letter from 
London to Stan Surber in Indiana. Stan sent the message by CW to Eureka, 
then Eureka would read Sheila’s message to Dingle on the voice frequency 
that was used for daily chit-chat around Ellesmere Island. Replies from Lake 
Hazen went back the same way. 

The third use for the radio was to enable us to add our meteorological 
data to the synoptic network of weather information, together with the 
observations made at the permanent weather stations such as Alert and 
Eureka. As Lake Hazen was only a temporary base, no one suggested that 
our readings would join the worldwide exchange of data. On the other hand, 
with arctic weather stations few and far between; the duty forecasters at 
Thule and Resolute might be glad of an additional opinion. Although this 
may seem to be an obvious use of both the radio and our meteorological 
data, it seemed to be a matter of little importance to the Defence Research 
Board in Ottawa. To the extent that the DRB had thought about the matter 
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at all, it appeared to be more interested in the climate of the Lake Hazen 
area than in its day-to-day weather. The DRB hoped for a comprehensive 
report at the end of the expedition, but that was all. 

In the light of subsequent events, this was perhaps just as well. From 
our point of view, however, getting the observations to someone who could 
use them in the short term was a matter of morale and scientific satisfaction. 
As the meteorologist of the group, I probably felt more strongly on this 
subject than the others, but in my letter to Kay, I described on 19 September 
how Dingle was at that moment crouched over the radio with his latest 
observation, trying unsuccessfully to raise Thule. Eventually he gave up, his 
final call being the pathetic (and, to Thule, quite inaudible) remark ‘You 
don’t try when I’m on shift; you just don’t listen.’ 

The last of the potential uses for the radio arose from our status as 
members of the RCAF Ground Observer Corps. Although the DRB was a 
‘fourth arm’ of Canadian defence, and although we were entirely dependent 
on the armed forces for everything, including the clothes on our backs, this 
was the only way in which the four of us had formal membership in Canada’s 
military organization. The Corps was dissolved many years ago and I must 
be one of the last people still to retain the small membership card as a 
souvenir (no. A-37-13). In the 1950s, however, when manned bombers 
rather than missiles were still the main means of air attack, the Ground 
Observer Corps existed as a network of voluntary observers whose task it 
was to report—in our case to Resolute—all aircraft with two or more engines. 
The only Canadians to the north of us were at Alert, so we were occasionally 
inclined to regard ourselves as Canada’s second line of defence. 

As our radio did not work for a substantial period of time, our role in 
Canadian defence strategy was admittedly modest. During the following 
spring and summer, however, when we were back on the air, the Lake Hazen 
outpost of the Ground Observer Corps did have some exciting moments. 
Most of the aircraft that we reported were, it is true, no potential threat to 
Canada, because they were coming to visit us, but on one occasion the RCAF 
apparently decided to test its northern early warning system. An aircraft was 
dispatched on a high-altitude tour of the various posts. So far as Ellesmere 
Island was concerned, O Canada: we stood on guard for thee. Alert reported 
the plane; so did Eureka. It was reported also by the RCMP posts at both 
Alexandra Fiord and Grise Fiord, and by Lake Hazen, although none of the 
places it flew over had any knowledge that we were being tested. 

On another occasion I happened to see, one afternoon, a twin-engine 
aircraft of unusual design flying parallel to the lake but high above the 
mountains of the United States Range. This was a very rare event and 
certainly warranted a report to Resolute. However, I had no wish to start an 
unnecessary panic (fighters being scrambled from Namao, Alberta; DRB 
having to work on a weekend; and National-Defence-Headquarters-only- 
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knew-what-else). So, before filing my report to Resolute I called Thule 
Airways. When Thule replied, I mentioned that we had an unidentified 
aircraft near us and did they happen to know what it might be? Before Thule 
could reply the aircraft itself crashed in on the same frequency. The tone of 
urgency, bordering on panic, was evident despite the lack of voice quality 
typical of high frequency transmissions. In a great hurry, the pilot explained 
that he was an SA-16 Albatross amphibian of the U.S. Air Force, rattled off 
his registration number, said that he was engaged on regular ice 
reconnaissance patrol, and so on at considerable length and detail. He 
seemed to be under the impression that we had anti-aircraft guns or missiles 
tucked away somewhere in the hills behind the camp, and that we were all 
set to fire. I soothed him as best I could, and duly made a routine report to 
Resolute. 

There was no reason why the radio should have become my particular 
responsibility except that, with John, I had, in theory, been trained in its use 
at Camp Borden and, as the meteorologist of the group, I had more incentive 
than the others to get our data out to Thule and Resolute. The other three all 
used the radio from time to time, but much less than I did. Certainly they 
seemed to find it difficult to acquire the habit of spitting words and syllables 
into the microphone, a trick which is necessary when short—wave reception 
is particularly bad. After the period of practically continuous radio contact 
with the Eastwind during the changeover, the ionosphere almost 
immediately ceased to cooperate. We could reach neither Thule nor Eureka. 
Alert, though our nearest neighbour, for some reason remained difficult to 
contact all the time we were there, and seldom joined the nightly chit-chat 
on the amateur band. Resolute was much further away than Thule, and 
consequently less dependable as a contact. 

By 22 August the radio blackout had eased, and we started passing our 
weather information to Thule. While staying there, earlier in the month, I 
had visited the base weather office, and my suggestion that we send our 
observations to them had been welcomed. It was therefore rather a shock to 
our morale when, on the 23rd, we were told that ‘Thule Weather does not 
require the weather from Lake Hazen at present.’ We had no wish to thrust 
our observations where they were not wanted, but the message did not 
square with what I had been told at Thule, nor with common sense. 
Forecasters usually like to have every bit of data that they can lay their hands 
on, even though they may subsequently find it convenient to forget some 
awkward reports that do not fit the beautiful symmetry of their forecast. We 
therefore sent a tactful message asking for clarification. Half an hour later 
a reply came back: ‘By order of Colonel Iverson, will take all the weather that 
will come from Lake Hazen. Will you suggest a schedule?’ 

It is, of course, quite possible that Colonel Iverson was a psychologist 
as well as a meteorologist, and had decided to take our observations even 
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though he did not need them. But a more likely explanation is the one I 
suggested in my letter to Kay: ‘Obviously some bloody airman third class 
didn’t want the bother of decoding our weather and told the radio people to 
stop us.’ 

If, however, the psychological reason was correct, Colonel Iverson 
succeeded in restoring our morale without creating much work for his team, 
because it became increasingly difficult for us to make contact with Thule. 
This was to a large extent caused by frequent radio blackouts. These usually 
announced themselves by a gradual fading of stations on the receiver, until 
the latter became completely dead. For the first couple of days, or maybe 
longer, we tended to be philosophical about this. Blackouts happen: C’est la 
vie! By the fourth day, however, we began to wonder whether it was a 
blackout after all. Surely the set would not be so dead for so long? By the 
fifth day we had begun to change tubes in the receiver and make similar 
adjustments, putting the originals back when it was evident that changing 
them had not made any difference. Eventually both the ionosphere and our 
radio slowly came alive again, and a day or so after that we could even make 
ourselves heard. It was something of a relief, after one unusually prolonged 
blackout, to hear a Voice of America news bulletin mention that conditions 
had been very bad everywhere. This, it seemed, had been due to a solar flare 
and one measure of the severity of the event was that the aurora borealis, or 
northern lights, had been observed as far south as Florida. One is reminded 
of Dorothy Parker’s remark when told that President Coolidge had died: 
‘How did they know?’ 

When conditions were favourable, we could use the receiver to listen 
to a wide range of news and other programs on the short wave. For some 
time the most dependable reception was the Australian transmissions 
beamed to southeast Asia. The English-language broadcasts of Radio 
Moscow usually came through loud and clear. Unfortunately the same could 
not be said of the CBC. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s services 
to the North at this time were very low in signal strength. One consequence 
of this, we were told, was that Radio Moscow had a large number of regular 
listeners in northern Canada each summer, due to the fact that the station 
was remarkably well-informed on the movements of the annual supply ships 
that all the northern communities eagerly awaited. ‘The C.D. Howe has left 
Pangnirtung, Moscow would report, ‘and is expected at Pond Inlet 
tomorrow.’ 

On 11 September I turned on the radio in order to try to send our 
weather to Thule. The receiver had been left tuned to the BBC World Service 
and as the tubes warmed up I was just in time to hear a commentary on the 
last 100 metres of the English racing classic, the St. Leger. Arctic Explorer 
came in fourth. Later the same day we heard the 11 p.m. GMT (6 p.m. at 
Lake Hazen) news from London. Then as now, the BBC liked to end its 
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bulletins with some improbable piece of British whimsy. That night the 
newsreader reported, straight-faced or at least straight-voiced, that ‘One 
black-coated civil servant has been fishing in the moat of the Tower of 
London, to remove 26 trout that were annoying the Keeper, the goldfish and 
the waterlilies. So far he has caught 13. He is now going on leave but hopes 
to continue fishing on his return.’ The previous day, 10 September, was the 
best day for radio reception and transmission that we were to have for a long 
time. Two long messages were sent via Thule to Geoff Hattersley-Smith at 
DRB and to Svenn Orvig at McGill University. These were mainly replies to 
a message from Ottawa, telling us that the plane was coming in mid-October 
and did we have any requests? Our lists included plant pressing equipment, 
housekeeping items like Dustbane ((DELTA—UNIFORM—SIERRA— 
TANGO—BRAVO—ALPHA —NOVEMBER—ECHO, I say again, 
DUSTBANE’) a Canadian flag (the Red Ensign as it then was) and sundry 
other items. The same day brought a request from Resolute that we supply 
our weather to them as well as Thule. Despite the difficulties of regular 
contact, this was a further boost to our morale. 

The events of ‘Friday the Thirteenth’ of September, recorded in the 
previous chapter, included our generator going unserviceable. I got it going 
again, but not for long. On 17 September we were in contact with Eureka for 
the first time since the summer party had departed. Atmospheric conditions 
had deteriorated again, but I managed to get a message out from Dingle to 
his parents, and got as far as the address for a similar message to John’s 
parents; then our contact with Eureka was lost again. It was to be a long 
time before we could send the message that went with the address. The same 
night the generator packed up: 


This we had been expecting for some time, so Dingle, Dick and 
I set about stripping the engine. ... None of us had ever seen the 
inside of such an engine but we fitted both a new cylinder and 
a new piston. In all we spent 13 hours on it including short 
breaks for meals. Dingle was pessimistic and I was optimistic 
as usual, and he bet me a washing up it wouldn’t go. He was 
delighted to lose the bet when it started first time. It ran 
happily all night and then conked again at 5:30. 


However we weren't to be beaten. Dick went to bed this 
morning for the first time in 36 hours—he was on nightshift 
and worked all day on the engine, so Dingle and I went out 
and wrestled with the points for an hour. They are changed, I 
should think, every six months or a year, which is no doubt 
why they sent 120 spares. We felt justified in putting a spare 
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set in and once again it started first time and is presently 
purring happily away outside. 


The next thing that happened was that our 10-metre vertical antenna 
snapped on 24 September. In theory this would not have mattered much, as 
theory said we could not hope to be heard via the ground-wave signal that 
a vertical antenna principally emits. Whatever theory said, however, it was 
the only antenna that seemed capable of getting our signal to a place where 
it could be heard. What caused it to snap was a thick covering of rime—hoar 
frost—about 2 cm thick, which we should have had the sense to remove as 
it formed. Fortunately the problem was relatively easy to solve. We weren’t 
going to be beaten by structural failures so we went out, discovered how it 
worked, took out the broken part, fitted the next length in, put it up, 
adjusted the guys to the 29-foot [8.8 m] length and were back inside in 45 
minutes. 

And it worked. But worse was to come. Starting an instalment of my 
letter to Kay on the evening of 1 October, I wrote: 


I see that I haven’t written for five days. These were, and are, 
the black five days of the radio. I was tuning in to Thule at 4 
a.m. on my last night shift. The thing went wrong when the 
transmitter insisted on operating even though three separate 
switches turning it ‘on’ were ‘off.’ This included the master 
switch for the whole set. ... Since then Dingle and Dick and I 
have been working in relays trying to get it to go again. I have 
been thinking of little else since it went bust. Dick has also been 
pretty steady on it, particularly in so far as soldering spares 
is concerned, and Dingle has contributed technical knowledge 
and odd bursts of enthusiasm. At present we have got 
everything working again except, apparently, the principal 
circuit in the transmitter. This sounds fundamental, but 
actually we have had to do a lot more before that. At present 
we seem to have reached an impasse. Dick is attempting to 
solve it by studying the wiring diagram of the Sender which, 
as you may imagine, is pretty complicated. Heaven knows 
what caused it to go the way it did: certainly it wasn’t our 
fault—I think it is just the fact that the set is 13 years old. What 
is annoying is that we have the 28-volt Shoran transmitter 
here, which also apparently lacks a small part. 


Three days later there was better news. 
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Well, the radio is mended: we got to the stage where we just 
couldn’t see what was wrong with it. So I did something stupid 
poking about with the receiver terminals and it works. Iam 
tremendously pleased that it goes again, the more so because 
most of what we did to it was done for intelligent reasons, 
based on the somewhat complicated circuit diagrams. 


As I recall, the ‘something stupid’ was to investigate the connections at the 
back of the steel frame which linked the control unit to the receiver and 
transmitter. These contacts automatically engaged when each unit was 
pushed back in place in the frame, or were supposed to, but we had taken 
out and put back each unit so many times as we worked on it that the 
receiver contacts had got out of line. But a serviceable radio solved only half 
of our difficulty. 


The problem now is that we haven't yet mended the generator 
so we can get some power to use the radio. We spent all day on 
it and had it almost going, but it is not really O.K. and we shall 
go back to it tomorrow. 


Three days later, on 8 October, I was back on night shift: 


The main item of news is that we have abandoned all hope for 
the generator at present. We were very reluctant to do so, but 
we seemed to be batting our heads against a brick wall. The 
mechanism is essentially very simple and we have taken it 
apart and put it together again (some of it several times); 
tried all possible combinations of fuel, etc., but now it won't 
even cough. We can’t see any reason why it won’t work and 
there is therefore little point in trying to alter anything. It just 
means that we shall have to wait until someone comes to have 
a look at us, though quite what we shall do then we don’t 
know. The plane can’t land yet as the ice is only 8 inches 
[20 cm] thick: it needs twice as much. 


It was, of course, the more annoying to have worked so long, hard and 
successfully on the radio, only to discover that the problems with the 
generator were apparently incurable. Our logic in tackling the radio first was 
that the generator was no use without the radio, whereas the radio could use 
the power stored in the batteries. But in testing the radio while we repaired 
it, we ran the batteries down and the generator finally failed before we could 
recharge them. 
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What seems to have happened was that two generators of similar but 
not identical design were supplied to Operation Hazen, one for the ice cap, 
the other for our base camp. Each had a set of spares. We had the spares for 
the ice cap’s generator. Our spares were cached up on the Gilman Glacier. 


\ 


The sun appeared for the last time in mid-October. 
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The parts were almost inter-changeable, but not quite. Perhaps the correct 
crystals for the radio were also on the glacier. 
We had one last try at the radio in the middle of November: 


We got the batteries out of the TD-9 and, after they were 
thawed out, we fitted them up. Unfortunately they were too 
flat to work the set by themselves and when we added them to 
one of the ‘flat’ ones we got so much power we blew things—3 
main fuses and two tubes to be precise—in quick succession. 
We have therefore abandoned hope of transmitting: we will be 
able to do so in an emergency, but we had better save our 
spares (and battery juice, which disappears rapidly when 
transmitting) for such an occasion. 


a 


* 


The very large bulldozer that had been brought in the previous 
spring to clear a snow-free airstrip on the lake ice. It would be used 
again for the same purpose in the spring of 1958; meanwhile it rested 
peacefully in the middle of our camp. 
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sheets of arctic advice given to us | 

by the Defence Research Board as | 
we left Montreal, 'should be done by 
those who have a flare for it.’ The 
advice was as bad as the spelling and 
we ignored it from the beginning. 
Where better to develop a flair—or at | 
least to learn to cook with reasonable 
competence—than in such _ isolated 
conditions, where there were plenty of 
raw materials and time, and where no 
social disaster was likely if the dish did | 
not turn out looking like the picture in 
the cook book? More important, even 
those who might admit to enjoying 
cooking would probably lose that sense 
of enjoyment very quickly if they were |_~ 
left to do it all. Because the preparation 
of meals throughout the winter was tied 
to the weather-observing shifts, 
everyone took an equal share and there 
was no argument about who should 
cook or when a meal should be served. 
This left plenty of opportunity for some 
of us to be more equal than the others, 
by aiming at more ambitious menus, 
but routine rather than flair was the 
dominant characteristic of our catering. 
The result was that we ate very well 
indeed. 

Although our’ culinary 
arrangements suffered from a few 
disadvantages unknown to Cordon Bleu 
chefs, our situation was in many ways 
enviable. We had a_three-burner 
Coleman pressure range. And _ it 
worked. We had the hotplate that ™—*"-=ae” " 
formed the top of our oil stove and we The ‘Kitchen’ corner. 


eo we were told in the few | 
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had an excellent oven in the stove. The wide range of cooking implements 
was, fortunately, designed to operate on muscle—power rather than 
electricity. Best of all, we had no shopping to do, and we had plenty of time. 
Our food store, which for most of the year operated as a walk-in deep freeze, 
was a 20-metre stroll away from the kitchen. There were a few gaps in the 
list of food items but whatever we did have, we had in abundance. 

Exactly who had planned the stores for Operation Hazen we never 
discovered. It was, however, possible to reconstruct some of the thought 
processes that must have guided our food planner. Take the following list, 
converted into metric units, which was part of a very much longer inventory 
of stores that we compiled during the ‘survival’ period in late August: 


Scourers (i1.e., plastic scourers for washing-up) 123 
Butter 172 kg 
Cooked ham 45 kg 
Salami 11 rolls 
Sardines, 233 cans 
Nescafé 72 big cans 
Sugar 254 kg (1.e., a quarter of a tonne!) 
Curry 1250 grams 
Black pepper 2.5 kg 
Oxo beef cubes 1100 
Spinach 1.7 kg in cans and 3600 servings in dehydrated form (i.e., about 
ten servings per day for a year for each of us) 
Flour 78 kg 
Spaghetti 35 kg 
Biscuits 147 kg 
Chocolate 181 kg 


At first sight this list appears to have no logic, merely excess. Gradually, 
however, the rationale became clear to us. Whoever ordered our stores 
evidently took 3 pounds, or rather more than a kilogram, as the minimum 
quantity worth bothering about. Hence, as one does not use much curry 
powder, 1.25 kg should be sufficient. (There were approximately the same 
quantities of garlic powder and paprika.) However, one uses much more 
pepper than curry powder, say about twice the amount? And so on. This 
logic must explain why we had been supplied with 7 kg of baking powder. It 
was a Challenge that seldom confronts the typical housewife. 

Fortunately our unknown caterer was someone who appreciated the 
importance of variety and quality as well as volume. Although we were never 
able to estimate accurately the weight of all our cheese, we knew that, for 
cheddars there were 16 kg of Black Diamond and 22 kg of wine-matured 
Cherry Hill. There were packets of Emmenthal for cooking and grated 
Parmesan for sprinkling on soups. The summer party had left behind a tiny 
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110 grams of Gruyére that we could never bring ourselves to use. And, in the 
unlikely event that all these varieties might be consumed, there was a huge 
millstone of ‘mousetrap’ somewhere in the stores hut among the tractor 
spares. The main disadvantage of our situation, of course, was that if there 
was something we did not have, we had to go without it for several months. 
The fruit cocktail that Geoffrey and his colleagues had been living on during 
the change-over must have been the last large can of fruit in the camp. The 
dozen or so smaller cans that remained we carefully hoarded for special 
occasions and, when opened were scrupulously divided into four absolutely 
equal helpings. To this day I am inclined to keep a watchful eye on the 
distribution of cherries from cans of fruit cocktail, although I think I have 
gradually become less careful than I was at Lake Hazen about the equal 
allocation of less colourful components. 

As we got more adventurous in our cooking, we came in particular to 
regret that our eggs were in powdered form, making it impossible to 
separate whites from yolks. Our sponge cakes, therefore, lacked that certain 
something, and Baked Alaska, however appropriate a dessert it would have 
been in that setting, was impossible. Although many of our basic stores were 
powdered, dehydrated or dried (including milk, potatoes—both mashed and 
lyonnaise—other vegetables and fruit), most of the meat with which we 
began the year was in cans and was very limited in variety. There was plenty 
of canned pot roast beef, and even larger quantities of corned beef. Dingle 
accepted the corned beef as a personal challenge and eventually developed 
seven distinct ways of camouflaging it successfully. Then there were the 
45 kg of cooked ham and a small number of canned chickens. Like the 
remaining canned fruit, the chickens were reserved for special occasions. 
Our main complaint concerned the bacon, and the ‘Canada Approved’ stamp 
on each of the cans in which it was supplied. Every one contained 
approximately one-tenth lean meat and nine-tenths soft lard. Putting this 
sticky mixture in a large metal can where it could not be seen was certainly 
a sensible way of packaging it, but it should then have been given decent 
burial. Instead it was sent to Lake Hazen. 

For the most part, however, the food supplies gave us little to grumble 
about, and we made the most of our resources. It would be relatively easy, 
but quite inaccurate, to paint a picture of four lonely explorers, unable to 
make contact with the outside world and with time hanging heavily on their 
hands, channelling their energies into cooking for want of anything better 
to do. For the most part we cooked because we liked cooking, and probably 
all of us ate better, over a period of weeks and months, than we have done 
before or since. Certainly we all consumed more calories. Breakfast usually 
included hot rolls, porridge, bacon (such as it was), canned sausages or what 
vaguely resembled scrambled egg. If Dick had been on night shift, there 
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might be pancakes as well. Lunch was always buffet-style, with hot soup (the 
Swiss firm of Knorr can have a testimonial from us any time), cold meat, 
left-overs both sweet and savoury, cake, nuts, chocolate and anything else 
we fancied. Evening dinner was always at least two substantial courses. We 
baked at least twice a week, usually once during each three-day dinner shift. 
On 11 October, for example, I mentioned in my letter to Kay that: 


I had a busy afternoon baking, as this is the first of my three 
days cooking the evening meal. ... I cooked four loaves of 
bread as John’s have now been eaten and then cooked a meat 
pie and peach pie for tonight, a lemon méringue (sans 
méringue!) for tomorrow and an apple pie for Sunday. This 
should enable me to take things more easily on my other two 
days. 


More easily, that is, apart from my digestive system. Two weeks later, on the 
day that the others excavated the large hole in the permafrost mentioned 
earlier, 


I was sleeping off nightshift and the rest of the day was 
devoted to cooking and thesis. Meat pie with vegetables, Apple 
Betty and Hard Sauce and a sponge cake so I can make a 
Boston cream pie to go with the Southern Fried Chicken 
tomorrow in celebration of John’s sister’s birthday and United 
Nations Day. 


This was clearly a special event, as indicated by the chicken. A couple of days 
later I reported to Kay that the fried chicken, rolled in seasoned flour and 
deep-fried in butter, had been a great success. So also was the cream pie 
filling, ‘but the sponge rather proved that there is no real substitute for egg 
whites.’ We still then cherished the notion of an October plane to take out 
our mail, so I was asking Kay if she could find a few cans of egg whites in 
Montreal to send to us later in the winter. 

Deep frying in butter would probably dismay the modern dietician, 
but in the 1950s butter was not yet widely regarded as a fat to be taken only 
in moderation. It was, however, something that at least three of us had been 
largely deprived of in our childhood, due to food rationing during and after 
the war. We therefore made the most of the 172 kg we had available. Hard 
sauce, for instance, consisted of roughly equal amounts of caster sugar and 
butter, with a touch of lemon juice. It tasted magnificent at the time but 
there seldom seems an appropriate occasion for such indulgence nowadays. 
It should be emphasized that my own efforts were contributions to a 
culinary standard that was generally high. Dingle was at least as 
adventurous as I was, and the others were not far behind. On 27 September 
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I noted that, in the course of the previous week, Dick had baked 2 loaves of 
brown bread and Dingle had similarly produced 2 white loaves. John, who 
probably enjoyed cooking the least, had in the same period produced an 
apple pie, a raisin pie and an almond cherry cake, while I had contributed 
two white loaves and 32 coconut macaroons. How our systems coped with 
it all I do not know, especially as we lived a distinctly sedentary life for many 
months during the winter. But we remained extremely healthy. 


Baked bread. 


The frequent references to baking bread in the preceding paragraphs 
tend to obscure the fact that bread was one of our continuing challenges. 
This is probably why our successes were reported regularly in my letter to 
Kay. Pastry-making, in contrast, was no problem, and soon we were able to 
mix pastry almost in our sleep. But before we arrived at Lake Hazen none of 
us had ever baked a loaf of bread in his life; the technique had practically 
become extinct in the English suburbs where Dingle, John and I grew up, 
and Dick had not picked it up while his family was living in remote parts of 
northern Alberta. John and I, anticipating the problem, had gone to the wife 
of one of our geography professors in search of instruction, but it was clear 
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that Canadian academic suburbia also knew little about the mystery. 
Eventually, as with most of our problems at Lake Hazen, we found a book 
and followed its instructions. Our main difficulty concerned the yeast. The 
expedition had been supplied with a small number (too small) of packets of 
dried yeast in granular form, to be reconstituted in water. These packets, 
although ‘long-life’ by comparison with conventional yeast, nevertheless had 
a recommended life that had expired well before the four of us arrived at 
Lake Hazen. The results of our baking therefore varied between perfection 
(at least in our opinion) and tough billets more suitable for use as door 
stops. With the right biological training, we might have been able to cultivate 
the yeast and keep it as a pet, for use throughout the winter. But this was 
also a technique that none of us had ever learned. Our Boy Scout training, 
while very strong on knots, was proving deficient in other vital aspects of 
expedition life. 

Although we did not knowit at the time, the problem of bread-making 
in remote conditions was currently exercising the collective mind of our 
sponsors, the Defence Research Board of Canada. Napoleon would have 
been pleased with the attention given to the stomachs on which Canada’s 
army marched. The following spring there arrived at Lake Hazen, 
compliments of the Defence Research Medical Laboratories (DRML), an 
experimental bread mix that managed in some way to avoid the yeast 
problem. We were glad to do some field testing of the product, although it 
was obvious that the transition from laboratory to mass production was far 
from complete. The mix arrived in conventional white packets such as were 
to be found in any supermarket, but the instructions printed on these 
packets were not yet in conventional recipe style (nor did the packet contain, 
as the supermarket brands of the period tended to do, a free plastic daffodil 
or picture of the National Defence Headquarters). According to the printed 
instructions, we were to ‘Sprinkle the contents of the enclosed yeast mixture 
on to 3 lb 141 oz of water at a temperature between 100°F and 105° F ... 
place the pans containing the dough in a warm (85° to 95°F), humid (85 per 
cent to 95 per cent relative humidity) atmosphere and allow to rise for 55 to 
60 minutes.’ 

More successful than their bread mix were the Medical Laboratories’ 
attempts at cake making. A large number of 2.7 kg slabs of the Laboratories’ 
rum cake were part of the stores brought in with us in August. These 
appeared to have been prepared by sprinkling a trifling amount of cake 
mixture into 2.6 kg of chopped, mixed dried fruit, adding a liberal lacing of 
rum (or, if the Laboratories were located in Ontario, more probably rum 
flavouring) and then applying strong mechanical pressure from all sides. I 
taught the others the Yorkshire habit of eating rich fruit cake with cheddar 
cheese and we all devoured large quantities during the first two months of 
our stay. Predictably, we eventually tired of it, and scarcely ate any again 
until the following spring. 
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At the other end of the gastronomic spectrum were the emergency 
rations, presumably again concocted by DRML. Meat bars, for example, 
were individually wrapped and sealed, and were about the size and shape of 
a candy bar. Unwrapped, they looked like some sort of non-load-bearing 
building material, and had a taste to match. They could, the instructions 
optimistically declared, be eaten as a bar, dissolved in hot water, or stewed 
with vegetables, presumably dehydrated ones. There were several thousand 
of these bars around the camp, but it is doubtful if we used twenty 
throughout the entire winter, mainly as a thickening for gravy. Resembling 
them in size and shape, but much more palatable, were the shortbread bars. 
The trio of emergency stocks was completed by oatmeal bars, again evidently 
produced on the same cutting and wrapping machine. The caches that had 
been installed by the summer party at various places around the lake might 
contain 100 meat bars, 50 shortbread bars, 50 oatmeal bars and a can of 
kerosene. It was an effective way to dispose of the meat and oatmeal bars, 
but a shocking waste of shortbread and kerosene. 

Although it was obvious that we were unlikely to die of starvation 
before the middle of the 1980s, our stores went one step further, and 
included a small supply of what it was claimed were ‘edible candles,’ 
combining light, heat and food in one article. Unless one was a fire-eater, 
some choice was, of course, necessary, a point that had not escaped the 
official mind. ‘Remember,’ warned the instructions, ‘use these candles 
sparingly: you cannot light them and eat them too.’ In fact, we were deterred 
from such waste more by the further information that the candles contained 
40 per cent food value. It was not clear to us what this meant, nor what the 
other 60 per cent represented. None of us tried either to eat them, or to light 
them. I did take one back as a curiosity, for an English aunt of mine who had 
an enquiring mind. She confirmed what we had always suspected: the 
illumination was superior to the taste. 

Later in the winter we received in an air drop a large stock of 
dehydrated meat to go with our dehydrated vegetables: steaks, chops, 
hamburger and chickens. In the late 1950s dehydrated meat was a real 
novelty, although it is nowadays bought at high prices by climbers, yachters 
and others. Dehydrated, each item weighed only a few grams and looked like 
a fugitive from a doll’s house kitchen. When soaked in water for several 
hours, however, they provided a very welcome addition to our diet, 
especially after several months of almost unrelieved corned beef, pot roast 
and cooked ham. 

This preoccupation with variety does, admittedly, conflict with the 
views of one of Canada’s most respected arctic explorers, the late Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. After our return to McGill, I heard ‘Stef give a campus lecture 
about the all-meat diet on which, at the age of eighty, he had then been 
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living for several years. This, a little illogically, grew out of his experiences 
forty years earlier, when he was forced to spend a long period living with an 
Inuit family in the western Arctic, where food was very limited in supply and 
even more limited in choice. It was Stef’s view, based on that experience, 
that ‘If you have lived on nothing but boiled fish for six months, all you want 
is boiled fish. You don't even want fried fish as a change, just boiled fish.’ It 
was also Stefansson’s opinion that variety in diet is something that is more 
important to women than to men, and he suggested that this could be 
verified by watching lunchtime behaviour patterns in any downtown 
restaurant. The waitresses, he claimed, often found it unnecessary to ask 
their regular male patrons what they wanted. If they were men who liked 
steak and fried potatoes, the fact that they had steak and fried potatoes 
yesterday, and also the day before that, was no reason why they should not 
have steak and fried potatoes today, and tomorrow as well. Stef had decided 
that he liked meat, and therefore lived on nothing else, to the alarm and 
confusion of his female and medical acquaintances. His obvious good health 
proved something, but he might not have enjoyed living with us during the 
winter of 1957-58 at Lake Hazen. 

Indeed, it is evident in retrospect that among the four of us, Dick 
deserves some credit for his ability to tolerate and even apparently to enjoy 
what, for him, must have been unusual menu-planning. The preoccupation 
with carbohydrates evident in this chapter reflects, more strongly than we 
recognized at the time, the English, and food-rationed, upbringing of the 
majority of the winter party. How much of a culture-shock this may have 
been for Dick only became clear to me during a return visit to Lake Hazen 
several years later. The group at the base camp that summer was a small one 
that included a Canadian entomologist and my own research assistant who 
was between school and university and whom I had recruited from my own 
birthplace of Keighley in Yorkshire. Although David Feather had scarcely 
been north of Ilkley Moor until that time, he enjoyed himself thoroughly and 
accommodated himself well to the peculiarities of the rest of the party. Like 
most Yorkshiremen, he had been taught to cook at an early age, but his 
repertoire was as distinctive as ours had been four years earlier. I remember 
the occasion when he produced a really first-class steamed pudding. As he 
turned it out of its basin, with the treacle trickling lazily down its sides, our 
Canadian entomologist blanched, and thereafter spent most of the summer 
away from camp. Dick was made of sterner stuff, although our menus may 
have been one reason why he took off on his occasional, and dietetically 
spartan, solo trips throughout the winter. 

One item that had nearly been forgotten in our supplies was a cook 
book. Two did get to Lake Hazen almost by accident, but only one of them 
was of much practical use to us. This was the paperback Pocket Cook Book. 
It is now long out of print, but for years afterward I used to turn to it 
whenever Joy of Cooking or Constance Spry let me down. The other cook 
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book that we possessed was a going-away present to Dingle; it had been 
published in England in 1915 and was designed for what later television 
audiences would instantly recognize as an Upstairs and Downstairs social 
setting. Its usefulness to a mid-century arctic expedition was consequently 
limited, although we enjoyed reading it aloud over coffee, after dinner. The 
central requirement for successful cooking, it insisted, was a large supply 
and liberal use of roux. This substance was never clearly defined, but it 
appeared to be an early antecedent of cooking oil, produced by a complex 
and highly labour-intensive process. We had no roux, nor instructions on 
how to make it, so many of the recipes in the book were useless to us. But the 
volume was more than a cook book; it was a comprehensive and very moral 
guide to the conduct of a well-run household, Downstairs at least. From it 
we learned, for instance, that ‘It is unwise to be suspicious about everything, 
for many tradesmen and servants have as high a standard of honesty as any 
other member of the community ... The cook’s work is already described and 
her premises consist of kitchen and scullery, larder and passage. She should 
be down by 6:30 or 6:45 and light the stove. Then the stove must be done 
and the hall. If breakfast is early, it may not be possible to do the hall before, 
but at all events that work, the doorstep and brasses and the cooking of 
breakfast and cleaning of boots are the first duties of the day ... At 6 to 6:30 
the dinner cooking begins and by 9 the washing up and tidying should be 
done, leaving an hour’s recreation before bed.’ 

The author’s comments on food did, however, occasionally have some 
relevance to our situation, including Dingle’s efforts to disguise the corned 
beef: “If you cook and serve your hash thus, and especially if you call it 
MOCK VENISON, I doubt if it will not prove a popular dish. ... Canadian 
hams at 11 pence or thereabouts are not to be despised.’ 

Her peroration was indisputable: ‘If English women of education and 
intelligence will learn to cook, become competent to teach, and then refuse 
to be put off with bad cooking, in time England will [cease to be] a country 
where the food is good, the amount spent on it great, and the cooking 
deplorable.’ 

Even at 81°N, we were not without local sources of food, although it 
was not until the following summer that we were able to take much 
advantage of the fact. Perhaps the most unexpected were mushrooms, which 
grew in substantial numbers within walking distance of the camp. We had 
botanists among the members of the summer party in 1958, and it says 
much for our confidence in science that we accepted their assurance that the 
fungi were non-poisonous. The main local contribution to our diet, however, 
was provided by the arctic char in Lake Hazen itself. We had sampled these 
during the brief period of open water in the late summer of the previous 
year, but we had none throughout the winter. In theory we could have tried 
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that characteristically Canadian sport of fishing through a hole in the lake 
ice, using a Coleman lantern to attract the attention of the fish. In fact we did 
try this once or twice, but without success. Apart from the difficulty, already 
described, of creating a hole through 1.5 metres or so of ice, it was difficult 
(without scaring away the fish) to keep the hoie open for more than a few 
minutes in air temperatures normally below -40°. We might have succeeded 
had we tried harder, but the inside of the hut was about 60 degrees Celsius 
warmer than the lake ice, and we were not really short of food. 

It was a different matter the following spring, after we acquired a 
proper ice drill, and as open water increased during the summer. The arctic 
char is now a commercialized delicacy in restaurants in Canada and abroad, 
but in the 1950s it was normally eaten only in the Arctic where it was caught. 
The Lake Hazen fish population was quite unsophisticated; the last time 
before Operation Hazen that anyone had tried to fish the lake had been in 
1935. A spinner towed behind our boat was therefore an object of great 
curiosity and, once encountered, the schools of char struggled to attach 
themselves to it. Fishing through ice holes in the spring had been equally 
rewarding, and we became accustomed to rejecting specimens less than 
about 75 cm in length. 

Preparing the char for the dinner table was no problem. The summer 
party included a biologist from the Arctic Unit of the Fisheries Research 
Board, who was spending a summer studying char as a change from his 
normal preoccupation with seals. By the time that he had finished 
investigating the insides of the char for evidence of their feeding habits, sex 
life and other activities, the fish were practically ready for cooking. On one 
occasion he reported that one large specimen which we had caught 
contained another char, practically intact, in its gullet and that fish also 
contained a partially-digested but still easily recognizable fish of the same 
species. This news helped to remove any lingering reluctance we may have 
had about eating the big ones. 

We had several recipes, but the following was our favourite: 


Baked Arctic Char 


First, catch your char. Specimens smaller than 50 cm should 
be rejected, and those about 90 cm are most suitable for a 
large party of scientists. When caught, pass to freshwater 
biologist who, after unmentionable anatomical analysis, will 
return char in gutted condition ready for cooking. Prepare 
well-seasoned stuffing, crushing flaky pilot biscuits into 
breadcrumbs. Cut char into two-inch steaks and stuff each one 
individually. Tie with string, lay in greased fireproof dish. 
Cover with buttered paper and bake in a moderate oven. 
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If arctic char were the choicest items on our summer menu, the rarest was 
certainly musk-ox. The whole of the Arctic Islands were and are a game 
preserve, and muskoxen in particular enjoyed well-earned protection from 
hunting. Just how these large animals survived on a meatless diet in the 
High Arctic was as interesting to the Canadian Wildlife Service as 
Stefansson’s all-meat diet was to the Canadian medical profession. Our 
wildlife biologist, John Tener, arrived at Lake Hazen with special permission 
to kill two animals for scientific purposes, mainly an investigation of their 
feeding habits. Like the fishery biologist, he was mainly concerned with 
those parts of the animal that were least interesting from a culinary point of 
view. We therefore had plenty of meat with which to provide a meal for 
scientists and visitors which, at that time, they were unlikely to find 
anywhere else in the world. 

During the summer of 1958 we had several opportunities to restock 
our larder with exotic as well as local foods. One visiting RCAF aircrew, for 
instance, happened to ask Dingle whether there was anything they could 
bring in for him on the next trip, a week or ten days later. Well, Dingle 
replied without really thinking about it, he did fancy a kipper now and then. 
The notion probably came to his mind through an association of ideas 
involving the RCAF and his experiences in the Officers’ Mess at Churchill the 
previous July, but he quickly forgot about the conversation. Ten days later, 
however, with an attention to volume worthy of the U.S. Coast Guard, the 
RCAF duly delivered an entire crate—several hundred pairs—of kippers that 
had apparently come all the way from Fraserburgh in Scotland. We never 
found out how they had been supplied so quickly; maybe the stores officer 
at Churchill was overjoyed to find that his stock, unappreciated locally, could 
be sent to a good home. For the next week or so Dingle manfully ate as many 
kippers as he could, and far more than he really wanted; the rest of us 
helped out from time to time. But the weather was getting warmer and we 
were making only a small dent in the contents of the crate. So we were 
forced to dig a large hole, pour in some gasoline and grill the lot. 

The Defence Research Board may have been bad at spelling, 
unrealistic in its advice and hopeless at selecting bacon, but none of us was 
inclined to quarrel with the scale or variety of the food provided for 
Operation Hazen. The Board not merely enabled us to eat disgustingly well 
throughout a long winter—we managed to use 10 per cent of the 7 kilos of 
baking powder, no mean achievement—it enabled us to emerge as tolerably 
competent cooks. That is, provided you like a high carbohydrate diet. 
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A Quiet Winter 


6 December was mixed with a certain amount of disgust, but not with 

despair. We could even understand the point of view of the 
Americans. We were not their responsibility, and landing on Lake Hazen in 
the middle of the winter night was not something to be undertaken lightly. 
As a result of this visit, however, it should now have been plain to everyone 
that the lake ice was thick enough and that an adequate airstrip for a ski- 
wheeled landing existed. Everyone, and in particular the Defence Research 
Board, would know that we could now contact visiting aircraft with the 
transceiver that had been dropped to us, and the DRB would have our 
message indicating what was needed to restore normal radio 
communication. So we settled down to wait. 

We did not have to wait very long, although the next aircraft to visit 
us was not quite what we were hoping for. This one also did not land. A brief 
two days after we had illuminated the airstrip and received the transceiver, 
the four of us were back outside the hut trying unsuccessfully to use the 
gadget to contact a plane overhead. Our visitor was the regular RCAF flight 
that toured all the High Arctic settlements shortly before each Christmas. 
We knew that it would probably include us in its itinerary, but we had no 
idea when Santa Claus would arrive: 


O: disappointment that the USAF aircraft had failed to land on 


On Sunday night we organized a sweep about when the plane 
would come, the prize being getting off washing-up on 
Christmas Day. I drew the following day, December 9. It was 
with some annoyance, therefore, that I watched the Boxcar 
drop the parachutes at about 11.50 p.m. the same evening. 


The aircraft was not inclined to linger. Apart from any other 
considerations, it must have been distinctly chilly inside the Flying Boxcar 
as the crewmen dropped the containers through the open clamshell doors. 
As soon as the aircraft saw our light, it made one pass over the camp and five 
parachutes floated down in the moonlight to within about one hundred 
metres of the huts. By the time they landed, the C-119 was on its way to the 
next place on its list. 

So far as news about an actual landing was concerned, the mail we 
found in the paradrop was disappointing. The messages from the Defence 
Research Board had, necessarily, been written long before the USAF visit 
two days earlier, and they conveyed a feeling of impotence, and also of mild 
irritation with us. In particular, Ottawa could not understand why we had 
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done so little at the time the reconnaissance plane had visited us on 
2 November. From our point of view this irritation was a little hard to bear. 
With an ice thickness in early November of only 25 cm there could be no 
question of us illuminating the airstrip. Our attempt to flash a Morse 
message on the ceiling projector had not been understood, and the result 
was a Stalemate. Had the DRB not waited until November, it might have 
been possible to read the message about ice thickness that we had tramped 
out in the snow on the lake, but by 2 November it was too dark for this to be 
seen. Yet, in our view, a little more imagination on the part of the DRB could 
have established communication much more quickly: 


We took that 2 November visit to be a reconnaissance, as 
apparently it was, and expected them back fairly quickly. ... 
Surely the obvious thing to have done was to fly over us and 
give us questions and instructions which we could answer by 
Véry flare or flashing light. 


This remained our constant theme and mild complaint. Even if no 
transceivers were available in November, it was surely possible to drop a 
series of questions attached to a lighted flare, to which we could reply. That, 
after all, was exactly, if rather luckily, how we had found the USAF’s 
transceiver. By now, however, it was apparent that the DRB had abandoned 
any hope of landing at Lake Hazen before the sunlight returned in February. 

Apart from this dispiriting news, the drop was naturally a major boost 
to our morale. Except for the few items dropped by the Lancaster in August, 
this was the first time we had received mail or supplies in four months. The 
drop included the dehydrated meat, and there was a large quantity of 
Christmas food from Kay and other friends at McGill, although no one had 
thought to send canned fruit. We had plenty of mail, especially from 
fiancées, girl-friends and families, but most of it was not Christmas mail. 
That would come later. Much later. Most of the things that we had requested 
in our radio messages in early September were there, including the 
Dustbane. The most important items were spare mantles for the Coleman 
lanterns. We used these lanterns around the clock for all our lighting needs, 
including occasional spells outdoors on projects such as making holes in the 
lake ice and taking soil temperature measurements, so the fragile mantles 
were occasionally broken, and in any case they wore out after a while. By 
December we had few spare mantles left, and there was no obvious 
substitute that we could use for lighting. Those that arrived in the Christmas 
drop were more than sufficient for the rest of the winter. 

Almost equally essential were more pads of form 2311, the recording 
forms that we had so nearly forgotten to bring with us. By 8 December we 
had already accumulated 110 days of observations and the stock of forms I 
had obtained at Sept-Iles was almost exhausted. Also on our September 
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shopping list, but we discovered had not been included in the drop, were 
additional meteorological thermometers for the observing program. We 
were well supplied with ordinary mercury thermometers and also with 
maximum-reading thermometers, which also contained mercury. But, atthe 
temperatures we were now experiencing, our mercury thermometers were 
indoors more often than they were in the screen. Temperatures warmer than 
the freezing point of mercury at -38°C were becoming a rarity. This meant 
that, at temperatures colder than -38°C, our record of the air temperature 
every three hours, and of the minimum temperature during successive six- 
hour periods, depended on the alcohol-filled minimum thermometer, and 
it so happened we had no replacement in case it was broken. We treated it 
with the utmost care, scrupulously obeying the advice in the observers’ 
manual that, in order to reset the minimum marker to the present 
temperature, the horizontal thermometer should not be taken from the 
screen; we merely unhooked one end and tilted it. Nevertheless, accidents 
were always possible, and so we were annoyed to find that someone had 
decided that such thermometers were too fragile to be included in a 
parachute drop. We might have forgiven this reluctance, especially as 
Ottawa was unaware just how cold the temperature was at Lake Hazen, were 
it not that among the items that were dropped was a Christmas tree and a 
dozen very fragile glass ornaments with which to dress it. All of them 
survived the drop in their normal retail containers. 

There were other surprising items, that we later found were always 
included in any consignment that the DRB sent us. These were a couple of 
dozen or more paperback novels, evidently selected solely because of their 
erotic content. There were already a large number of these around the camp 
when we arrived, and we by no means disdained them. During our twelve 
months at Lake Hazen, indeed, we gradually became connoisseurs of such 
literature. But the dependability with which these paperbacks arrived left us 
wondering whether they were paid for by the Canadian taxpayer, as part of 
the Defence or IGY budgets. Did someone from the DRB slip 
inconspicuously into Union Station in Ottawa to buy the latest assortment, 
rightly assuming that we had plenty of more improving literature around the 
camp, and would welcome such diversions? Perhaps there was a large 
cardboard box in the Board’s offices, marked ‘Lake Hazen Erotica: Please 
Contribute.’ If the novels were paid for out of public funds, it should be 
noted that they were not likely to lead to our permanent moral corruption. 
The IGY took place well before the floodgates of ‘permissive’ literature 
opened; by later standards the novels that reached latitude 81°N were erotic 
only in a mild way. The Canadian taxpayer, at all events, is asked to accept 
this expression of our gratitude. 

One item in our drop, however, aroused very different emotions. The 
DRB had deduced, quite accurately, that our radio problems might be due 
as much to difficulties in generating power as in the radio itself. They had 
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therefore included in the Christmas drop a battery charger. Although it was 
larger and more complex than those sold in any automobile supply shop, it 
was essentially the same species. A pair of leads were to be attached to the 
positive and negative terminals of our batteries. These leads led inside the 
charger to a circuit dominated by a large Tungar rectifier, and another set 
of leads plugged into ‘the nearest 110-volt wall outlet.’ So far as Lake Hazen 
was concerned, ‘the nearest 110-volt wall outlet’ was roughly 145 kilometres 
away at Alert and, to put it mildly, the gadget was of no conceivable use to 
us whatever. It took us some time to appreciate this fact, for the charger was 
of unconventional design, without even a brand name, and certainly without 
instructions on its use. We walked round it and examined it carefully for 
several days, assuming there was some trick to using it that we could not 
recognize. When we finally accepted it for what it was, our disgust with the 
DRB hit an all-time high. Up to that moment we had cherished the belief 
that the lack of contact during the preceding months was a matter of great 
concern to the DRB, and that Ottawa was working hard to solve the problem. 
If they gave so little thought to our situation that their notion of being 
helpful was a battery charger dependent on 110-volt current, we had to 
revise our ideas drastically. It was perhaps fortunate that no representative 
of the DRB appeared at Lake Hazen for several months, or we might have 
found a use for the charger by hitting him with it. 

The battery charger was, however, exceptional; most of the other 
items in the drop were either useful or decorative. In the latter category was 
a McGill University flag, of impressive dimensions, which the University 
administration had eventually managed to provide in response to the 
London challenge. With the flag came specific instructions that it was to fly 
above that of the University of London. This matter of academic protocol 
had been determined in an exchange of letters between the vice-chancellors 
of the two universities. The instructions were unnecessary: we would have 
flown the flags in that order anyway, but I had sometimes wondered what 
university vice-chancellors did in the way of decision-making, and now I 
knew. 

From our mail we learned what everyone in the rest of the world had 
known for over two months: that the Soviet Union had succeeded in 
launching the first artificial satellite, Sputnik I, on 4 October. Whether we 
were the last civilized people to hear the news is debatable, especially if a 
civilized person is defined as someone with the ability to communicate with 
others. It is possible, however, that we observed the satellite before we knew 
that it existed. Some days before the Christmas drop, Dick had been 
enjoying himself star-gazing, and had been puzzled by what seemed to be 
unusual astronomical behaviour. He was sufficiently perplexed by what he 
saw to record the event in the space for ‘Notes’ on the daily meteorological 
record, but we never checked to see whether it was likely to have been the 
Sputnik. Indeed, we rapidly came to suffer the extraterrestrial fatigue 
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recorded in later years among television watchers during the American 
Apollo program. It seemed as if all our friends and relatives had collected 
every newspaper clipping in Canada and Britain on the subject and sent 
them to us. It was reasonable for them to expect us to have a particular 
interest, as both Sputnik and Lake Hazen were contributions to the 
International Geophysical Year, but a little sputnik went a long way. 

The arrival of our Christmas supplies on 8 December was, in 
retrospect, a major event for another reason. In the context of our twelve- 
month stay at Lake Hazen it marked a turning-point almost as important as 
the half-way stage that was to come in mid-February. By 8 December we had 
already accumulated about one-third of the year’s observations that we had 
come to collect. Further, it was this third of our stay that was likely to be 
particularly tedious, although we had not found it to be so. The latter part 
of August, September, October, and November were, nevertheless, generally 
uneventful, with the weather getting progressively colder, and the daylight 
diminishing and then disappearing entirely. From mid-December, however, 
we could begin to feel that the ‘worst’ was over, at least in terms of coping 
with the slow passage of time. Each morning John crossed off another day 
on the official IGY calendar that was slotted between the frame of the hut 
above his bed; more and more we could regard this as marking the time 
until particular events were to happen, rather than recording the time since 
we had arrived at Lake Hazen. 

This is not entirely hindsight. We thought a lot about the passage of 
time and about our reaction to it. We had, of course, plenty of time to devote 
to such meditation. Ten days after the Christmas drop I tried to express the 
way I was feeling in my ongoing letter to Kay: 


It is quite a thought that it is only two or three days to 
astronomical winter and that we will really have passed a 
major landmark. In the sense of a metaphor I see our trip here 
as aroad (not a very original metaphor, but bear with me). It 
starts off with a steady gradient up which we start belting 
along with first enthusiasm (the first hectic weeks before the 
snow came). Then we get our second wind and go on steadily, 
as night falls (October 16) and as it gradually gets colder. The 
top of the hillis really mid-December, although we don’t notice 
it at the time, as we still have plenty of stamina to keep 
climbing and the slope down the other side is a very gentle one 
at first. We keep on walking steadily therefore until it begins 
to get a bit lighter at mid-day; we reach the half-way stage 
and celebrate three birthdays with, perhaps, a plane (all 
round about February 15). Then the hill down gets gradually 
steeper and walking gets much easier as the sun comes back 
(Feb 28), it stays up all day (April 9) and the summer party 
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comes in (late April). Finally the road clears of snow (late 
May), we have done % and the last 14 is just an easy run. 


It was, indeed, not a very original metaphor, and there is a certain irony in 
my notion of the year as a road to be travelled, because none of us was doing 
much walking of any kind in mid-December. I also went on to note in my 
letter that ‘Putting all this down on paper makes it sound rather longer than 
I was feeling it actually was!’ 

It turned out that Dick was also looking for images in his writing about 
this time. Like the rest of us he kept a frequent record during our stay. 
Whereas mine took the form of a letter to Kay, his was a more formal report 
to the Defence Research Board. During one of his star-gazing sessions he 
had been impressed by an unusually vivid display of the aurora borealis, 
which he recorded as resembling the glow of cherrywood embers. This simile 
was arare flight of fancy in what was otherwise a deliberately matter-of-fact 
record. The following spring these reports were released to the Canadian 
press by the DRB. For want of anything more heroic or newsworthy in his 
account, Dick’s cherrywood embers found their way on to the Canadian 
Press wire service. His family, friends and acquaintances duly sent to Lake 
Hazen clippings containing the phrase, culled from any number of daily and 
weekly newspapers from coast to coast. Dick’s language when he received 
this endless repetition of a casual remark was more colourful than the 
aurora could have been. Anyone thereafter who wanted to arouse Dick’s 
emotions had only to murmur that something or other resembled 
cherrywood embers. 

During December, however, none of us spent much time outside. In 
the first place it was too cold, unless one dressed properly for the conditions, 
which we seldom could be bothered to do. The normal temperature during 
late November and December was close to -45°C and occasionally went 
below -50°. Because there was virtually no air movement, the wind chill was 
far from excessive if we were outside for only a few minutes, but there was 
little to keep us there, except for the occasional chore of excavating a hole in 
the lake ice to replenish the water barrel. It was normally also very dark 
except during the periods of full moon. We had read in many books about 
the Arctic that although the sun remains below the horizon in winter it is 
never completely dark; there is always some twilight in the middle of the 
day. This may be true at about 70° latitude but at 81°50'N we found that at 
mid-day in mid-December we were just able to identify silhouettes about 20 
to 50 metres away if we were looking in a southerly direction. Otherwise, if 
there was no moon, it was black night. 

Every three hours there was a meteorological observation to be taken, 
and the observer on duty also went outside at least once every hour to seeif 
the weather was changing. In November and December this seldom 
happened, and it does not take long to perform an observation when there 
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is only one thermometer in the screen, the sky is cloudless and there is no 
wind. The other major need for us to venture into the open air was of course 
a sanitary one. From an empty oil drum Dick had fashioned a toilet with a 
wooden seat that could be installed either in the unheated porch or in the 
stores hut, but as the weather got colder we never found the need to move 
it from the open air. Lack of wind was again the decisive factor. Even a 5 to 
7 k.p.h. zephyr might have nudged us under cover, but in conditions of flat 
calm it was no cooler under the stars than it would have been in the porch 
or stores hut. However we did gradually increase the speed with which such 
body functions were accomplished. 

Apart from science and sanitation, the only chores that regularly took 
us outside were fetching water or more food from the stores, changing oil 
barrels every couple of weeks and refilling the Coleman lanterns and cooking 
range with kerosene each morning. And, of course, the ritual of firing a 
green Véry at aircraft passing high above us every two or three weeks, and 
attempting, and failing, to contact them on our transceivers. We now had 
two of these, Santa Claus having delivered a second one. Occasionally, 
however, we would deliberately take our time over an observation, especially 
when there was moonlight. Shuffling back to the hut in slippers along the 
path in the snow from the meteorological screen, the observer would stop to 
enjoy the sight of the little silver plume from our stovepipe curling up into 
the moonlight. When the moon was full we could easily see the details of the 
landscape on the other side of the lake 13 kilometres away. In the stillness 
of the absolute calm the only sound to break the silence was the murmur of 
voices inside the hut, coming muffled through two layers of canvas and the 
intervening insulation. What was most unexpected was that we could 
apparently see stars below eye level. In the clear arctic air there was virtually 
no dust in the lower atmosphere and the stars were visible and bright right 
down to the horizon. 

Most of the time, however, we stayed indoors. Dingle and I, in 
particular, had fairly elaborate work programs, or more accurately various 
tasks that demanded large amounts of time, and that we could pick up and 
put down as we felt inclined. I was still working on my Master of Science 
thesis, hoping that I could get it ready to send out for retyping and 
submission in time for the Spring Convocation. The Christmas paradrop, 
meanwhile, had provided Dingle with the raw materials for a project 
suggested by the geography department at McGill. lt involved drawing 
profiles of the relief of the island of Newfoundland, using large scale 
(1:50,000) maps of the island and long strips of paper for each profile. 
Newfoundland is a much bigger island than most people are aware, except 
those who live there. In later years J occasionally found myself embarking 
at St. John’s on Air Canada’s flight 515 which, in a Vanguard turboprop, 
meant as many as six intermediate stops on the way to Ottawa or seven, if 
you survived the full distance to Toronto, which few did: even the crew was 
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replaced at Montreal. Taking off from St. John’s, flying for a long time, 
landing twice, and finding I was still in Newfoundland made me remember 
Dingle patiently following the ups and downs of the landscape across one 
topographic sheet after another. A profile across, say, one hundred miles 
(160 km) at a scale of 1:50,000 requires a strip of tracing paper more than 
3 metres in length. Fortunately the DRB had supplied us with just the thing. 
As well as making excellent, if unused, wicks for our airstrip lighting, the 
rolls were much more suitable as tracing paper than as toilet tissue. After his 
return from Lake Hazen, Dingle became preoccupied with the problems of 
other landscapes and never completed his work on Newfoundland. His 
energy was not, however, completely wasted. Several years later, when I was 
back teaching geography at London University, I happened to mention the 
topic to one of my own students who was preparing to go to McGill for 
graduate work. The M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees that Ian Brookes subsequently 
earned on the physical geography of Newfoundland were among the more 
obscure spin-offs of the International Geophysical Year. 

For much of the winter, however, Dingle and I spent long hours 
translating texts from French and German. Translation is an occupation that 
was almost ideal for Lake Hazen, requiring a minimum of raw materials and 
plenty of time. Dingle’s best foreign language was German, and he was 
tackling Das Klima der Vorzeit (The Climate of the Past) by Martin 
Schwarzbach. I was better at French and was therefore at work on Les 
Meéthodes de la Morphologie (Methods in Geomorphology) by Pierre Birot. 
Climate, however, was my specialism, as geomorphology was Dingle’s, so we 
each became scientific adviser on the other’s translation. Apart from the 
mental challenge, we had a real incentive to improve our language ability, 
because McGill required Ph.D. candidates to demonstrate their competence 
in two additional languages. 

Both of us eventually finished our books. Dingle’s was probably the 
more interesting, as it was a compilation of evidence about past climates 
drawn from all over the world. I remember that Schwarzbach gave much 
space to the several hundred species of insect, preserved in amber, that 
someone once discovered on the shores of Lake Constance. Even though we 
were all geographers, identifying the sites that Schwarzbach mentioned was 
sometimes difficult. Dingle was baffled for several days by one place called 
Sudenglands: ‘Sudenglands, Sudenglands... where the hell is Sudenglands?’ 
Eventually it dawned on him that he was not stressing the syllables correctly 
and it immediately became Sud Englands, southern England. More 
disconcerting was the occasion when Dingle looked up from his translation 
one afternoon and asked ‘Anyone know where Grinnell Land is?’ We looked 
at him rather oddly, and quietly reminded him that Grinnell Land was 
approximately 13 kilometres away, on the other side of Lake Hazen. The area 
had been named by an American expedition in the early 1850s, one of the 
many searching for Sir John Franklin’s expedition in all the wrong places. 
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The reference in Schwarzbach was to evidence of past climates that had been 
brought back from the area by the survivors of Greely’s First Polar Year 
expedition. Neither of the translations that we completed at Lake Hazen was 
published, partly because after our return we did not have time to revise and 
polish them. Again, however, the experience produced a spin-off. With other 
collaborators I have subsequently seen two other book-length translations 
through into print, one of them another text by Pierre Birot. Neither Dingle 
nor I was (or is) at all fluent in our respective second languages, but Lake 
Hazen taught us that with a good dictionary and plenty of time, translation 
is an enjoyable hobby. 

When these activities palled, there was no shortage of books to read. 
Apart from the DRB’s erotica, which we tended to keep for night shifts, we 
had plenty of more edifying works. After Bertrand Russell’s History of 
Western Philosophy, for example, I turned for light relief to Gone with the 
Wind. In my first year as a student at London I had been required to study 
Book IV of the Aeneid, because at that time London required more in the 
way of Latin from its Arts Faculty students than either Oxford or Cambridge. 
I was interested to know how the story ended, though I was not prepared to 
tackle the original to find out, so the C. Day Lewis translation of Virgil also 
went to Lake Hazen. Dingle seized on my two-volume abridgment of Frazer’s 
The Golden Bough, and I intended to read it after him. One day, however, 
he remarked, in the manner of someone spoiling the end of an Agatha 
Christie mystery, ‘It’s mistletoe,’ and I could thereafter never bring myself 
to embark on Frazer’s long exploration of folklore. Jane Austen’s six novels 
were there, of course, and most of Dorothy L. Sayers and Angela Thirkell. If 
this sounds escapist, I can only admit that the gentler English satirists have 
always had a special appeal for me. P.G. Wodehouse and Bernard Shaw were 
more welcome at Lake Hazen than Dean Swift. 

It might be argued that practically everything we read was escapist in 
terms of our arctic situation. There was, however, a certain amount of polar 
literature in our library. The Arctic Institute of North America lent us a two- 
volume set of Greely’s Three Years of Arctic Service, but we used it for 
occasional reference rather than as a useful guide to our situation. The White 
Desert, John Giaever’s book on the Norwegian-British-Swedish expedition 
to the Antarctic in the late 1940s, had been taken along, because someone 
had suggested that it was more relevant to our group than accounts of 
better-known expeditions. We could see some similarities, although we 
hoped that we would not need to repeat at Lake Hazen the operation to 
remove an eye of one of the N-B-S expedition members. We were also glad 
to be sent the newly-published biography of Shackleton by James and 
Margaret Fisher. Shackleton, surely, is an explorer’s explorer. But on any 
particular day at Lake Hazen, the author most likely to be read by any one 
of us was Gerald Durrell. His accounts of animal collecting in the tropics 
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were as far removed from our reality as Jane Austen’s heroines, but both his 
Bafut beagles and her Bath assemblies did much to keep us cheerful. 

Many of the books that I had brought were ones that I had been 
meaning to read for a long time. In each of the preceding seven years my 
mind had been concentrated by the need to take public or university 
examinations every summer. The year at Lake Hazen was a wonderful, if 
only temporary, relief from this strait-jacket. For instance, I at last found 
time to read R.D. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. Not having been brought up in 
Britain’s West Country, this Exmoor novel did not appeal to me as much as, 
say, J.B. Priestley’s Yorkshire settings, but one passage in particular came 
practically to be learned by heart: 


She told me that in the ‘Arctic Regions,’ as they call some 
places a long way north, where the Great Bear lies all across 
the heavens, and no sun is up, for whole months at a time, and 
yet where people will go exploring, out of pure contradiction, 
and for the sake of novelty, and love of being frozen—that here 
they always had such winters as we were having now. It never 
ceased to freeze, she said; and it never ceased to snow; except 
when it was too cold; and then, all the air was choked with 
glittering spikes; and a man’s skin might come off him, before 
he could ask the reason. Nevertheless the people there 
(although the snow was fifty feet deep, and all their breath fell 
behind them frozen, like a log of wood dropped from their 
shoulders), yet they managed to get along, and make the time 
of year to each other, by a little cleverness. 


This may not generally be regarded as one of the most impressive passages 
in the book, but for us it naturally had a particular significance. Lorna 
Doone was first published in 1869, and Blackmore must have read one or 
more of the accounts of the search for Sir John Franklin that had been 
taking place a decade or so earlier. Although our snow was one foot rather 
than fifty feet in depth, in several respects the description matched the 
situation outside our hut. The phenomenon of ice prisms—the glittering 
spikes—was something that we reported at almost every observation during 
the coldest period. The prisms can fall for days on end from a cloudless sky, 
without ever reaching a measureable amount. 

And a ‘little cleverness,’ it seemed to us, was all that was needed to 
cope with the well-established routine of our winter life. But we were well 
aware that there was always the possibility of some unexpected event 
developing into a serious situation, simply because we had no dependable 
way of getting external help if we should need it. Fortunately, Dick’s 
frostbitten feet seemed to have recovered completely, and the difficulty we 
had in November to maintain the temperature inside our hut had also been 
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cured. But both had been warnings of things that might go seriously wrong. 
We could, it seemed to us, easily suffer some accident like a broken leg if we 
slipped while hauling water back from the lake or when changing stove-oil 
barrels. Each of us had arrived at Lake Hazen with an intact appendix, and 
it was no comfort to hear that those belonging to members of the American 
IGY expeditions in the Antarctic had been removed beforehand as a 
precaution. We knew that, for the moment at any rate, we had no such 
problems, but we also knew that they in Ottawa and elsewhere could only 
hope that this was the case. A broken leg might well set incorrectly; 
appendicitis could rapidly become peritonitis. Ifthe worst came to the worst, 
we could try to blast a message for help over our radio, using whatever 
power was left in the batteries, but we did not have much confidence that 
our words would reach the top of our antenna, let alone be heard in Thule 
or Eureka. We did not know what, if anything, would happen if we fired a 
red Véry at the occasional passing aircraft instead of the usual green one. It 
was theoretically possible to walk to Alert—a matter of 150 to 160 
kilometres—but no one had ever done it. In the long winter night, anyone 
making the attempt would probably need to get lost only once. 

It must not be thought that we tended to brood about the possibility 
of disasters. If we brooded at all, it was over the mystery of why they had not 
taken more positive steps to solve the radio problem. Even if they did not 
know precisely what was wrong, it should be obvious that it had to involve 
radio, generator, batteries, or antenna. A military organization that could 
deliver a Christmas tree and decorations to our doorstep was surely capable 
of providing us with a complete spare ‘wireless’ set, antenna, batteries and 
generator by the same route. Indeed, to send three sets of everything would 
probably not have endangered Canada’s military capability or led to an 
unacceptable increase in the national debt, although they would have 
required a fair number of parachutes. Instead, they sent us a battery 
charger. So we took life fairly carefully, read escapist literature, and hoped 
that luck, a little cleverness and five thousand venereal disease pills would 
see us through in an emergency. 

Our actual problems were not life-or-death ones. From a scientific 
point of view our main difficulty was that we never knew what time it was. 
The expedition’s timekeeping facilities were always distinctly unreliable. 
Each of us, of course, had a wrist watch and, quartz systems not yet having 
been invented, we normally remembered to wind them up. The expedition’s 
official timekeeping equipment, however, consisted of two cheap wind-up 
Westclox alarm clocks that ticked loudly in the meteorological corner of the 
hut. As none of us could agree which of our watches was the most accurate, 
we took our time from these, which were at least wound regularly as part of 
the meteorological routine. Westclox alarm clocks, however, are far from 
being certified chronometers. We also suffered from a problem that 
Stefannsson had recognized many years earlier. In the Arctic, he had pointed 
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out, a knowledge of the time is usually necessary, and three clocks are better 
than one. One clock, however, is better than two. If you have three clocks it 
is a reasonable assumption that the right time is close to the mean of the two 
clocks that are closest to each other. If there is only one clock, that is the 
time, and you live with it. If, however, there are two clocks and they show 
different times, who is to tell which is the more accurate? 

Those who planned the expedition had, of course, not foreseen that we 
might be in this position. We were equipped with a radio, and we had been 
taught how to tune in to time signals such as WWV in Washington D.C. or 
WWYVH in Hawaii, to say nothing of the Greenwich ‘pips’ on the BBC and 
time checks provided by other broadcasting systems. The last occasion that 
we had heard WWV, however had been on 13 November when we had used 
the tractor batteries in a vain attempt to transmit. That had been the first 
time check in six weeks, and our various timepieces seemed to have lost 
between 15 and 30 minutes during that period. It seemed likely that, since 
13 November, our timekeeping had deteriorated again, although we had no 
way of knowing. Unfortunately, we had not remembered to ask for a time 
check during our difficult conversation with the American plane that flew 
over us on 6 December. 

To some extent this lack of precision was not particularly important. 
We had a well-established weather-observing routine based on regular 
observations at three-hour intervals, so that there was no danger that we 
would forget what day it was or be unsure of the approximate time, despite 
the continuous winter night. With the sun absent for four and a half months, 
diurnal influences on the weather were negligible. In principle our 
observations were taken three hours apart, and ifin reality the interval was, 
let us say, only two hours and 59 minutes, this was of no practical 
significance, even when such errors accumulated over several weeks. It was, 
nevertheless, rather farcical, we thought, that we were attempting to 
maintain a scientific weather record based on the principle of observations 
taken simultaneously with other weather stations, and we did not know what 
time it was. If the sun had been visible, we could have devised a simple way 
of determining local noon at our longitude, and then corrected back to 
Eastern Standard Time. There were plenty of stars to use for a similar 
calculation, and the ephemeris was on our bookshelves, but the calculations 
were more complicated than for the sun, and we did not try. This lack of 
enterprise we rationalized on the grounds that it would be more ‘scientific’ 
to wait until we could get an absolutely reliable time check by radio. If, we 
reasoned, we estimated the time on the basis of astronomical calculations, 
it might later lead to worse confusion if we had inadvertently miscalculated. 
This logic may not stand up to careful analysis, but at the time none of us 
was disposed to challenge it. 

A more immediate problem involved our two husky pups, Mutt and 
Jeff. They lived in the porch of the main hut and seemed by mid-December 
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to be in poor shape. They appeared to feel the cold more than normal for 
such animals, which traditionally spend their entire lives outdoors. 
Eventually, on 19 December, Jeff died. It seemed probable that this was not 
a direct effect of the 
cold, but was probably 
mainly a result of 
something he had 
eaten. The feeding 
habits of both pups 
were fairly revolting, 
but there seemed little 
sense in trying to train 
them as domestic pets. 
In any case, as I 
remarked in my letter 
to Kay, ‘Jeff was 
admitted by all to be a 
Mutt, and that part of Jeff that is not inside an empty Dit slow in the uptake: 
can of bacon. he lacked the selfish 
cunning of his female 
companion.’ After his death, however, we were inclined to take rather more 
care of Mutt, and each afternoon she was brought into the warmth of the hut 
for a couple of hours, where she seemed content to sleep peacefully in one 
of the wicker baskets used in the Christmas parachute drop. By the end of 
December Mutt was in much better condition than she had been even a 
couple of weeks earlier and Dick suggested that, somehow, “Two dogs had 
been one dog too many.’ 

So the winter solstice passed, although it would be several weeks 
before the returning sun became noticeable, and we celebrated Christmas. 
My letter to Kay on Christmas Eve was naturally mainly concerned with the 
fact that this was the anniversary of our engagement, but I also described 
our plans for the following day: 


Dingle is on night shift tomorrow (most conveniently it is my 
day off!) and he will let us sleep until 9. Then for lunch we shall 
have roast chicken, two of our precious tins of peas, and 
chipped potatoes, the last if we can do anything with the 
dehydrated potatoes which the Shoran base left and which we 
have been saving for the event. For dessert we will have two 
Crosse and Blackwell’s plum puddings: I would like to have 
made our own, but alas, no suet. In the afternoon we shall 
have our precious two tins of fruit, saved since the rest ... ran 
out two months ago. 


Ol 
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Christmas at Lake Hazen. Thanks to the Christmas drop, we could now take 
time-delay photos with flash. 
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It was, so far as we could make it, a traditional Christmas. We ate well, as 
usual, especially with cakes and other contributions from McGill and 
elsewhere to add to our own efforts. As a special gesture, we all wore ‘proper’ 
clothes—jackets and ties—for the first time since arriving at Lake Hazen. 

We similarly did our best to celebrate New Year’s in the traditional 
manner. I had something specific to celebrate, as I finished translating the 
Birot text on New Year’s Day, five months after I had begun. All of us also 
celebrated the passing of a remarkably cold month. After taking the 7 p.m. 
(Westclox time) observation on 31 December (at a time we hoped was fairly 
close to midnight, Greenwich Mean Time), we calculated that the mean 
temperature for the month of December had been as low as -44°C, which 
almost certainly established some sort of Canadian record. The coldest 
temperature during the month had been -52.7°C, and at no time had it been 
warmer than -29°C. There was every reason to expect that it would continue 
to get colder until well after the sun returned, so we looked forward to 
shattering more records, including the lowest temperature ever recorded in 
North America: -63°C at Snag Airport in the Yukon in February 1947. 

On New Year’s Eve 1957, however, the temperature was a balmy -34°C 
and Dingle, John and I exerted ourselves for the first time in several weeks 
to walk about a kilometre along the shore of Lake Hazen. In the cliff face was 
a narrow coal seam that Greely had noted seventy-five years earlier. This 
was one of the reasons why Grinnell Land was mentioned in Schwarzbach’s 
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John digging for coal New Year’s Eve. 


book: the climate of the Lake Hazen area had not always been so chilly if 
coal had formed there in some prehistoric swamp. We swung a pick and 
extracted two or three lumps. Following a rite that came from our 
upbringing rather than from The Golden Bough, John, as a dark-haired 
male, ‘first-footed’ across the threshold of our Attwell hut, carrying the 
traditional items of a lump of coal, one of Dingle’s loaves of bread and a 
silver half-dollar that I had acquired on my last day at Thule. Dick observed 
these English pagan rites with interest, and before we went to bed he read 
to us the responses to a Rorschach (ink blot) test that he had administered 
to us on Christmas Day. I doubt that our responses would be of much value 
to the study of arctic psychology. 

Despite our effort to dress respectably on Christmas Day, all of us 
were looking rather shaggy. Dick was the most presentable, mainly because 
he shaved from time to time and also allowed Dingle to practise, or more 
accurately to develop, his skill at haircutting. The rest of us, including 
Dingle, had not had haircuts since the previous summer and we were also 
carefully cultivating varying quantities and shades of facial hair. Dingle had 
a magnificent, if drooping, mustache, but little beard to speak of. I was red 
of beard but had little mustache. John had liberal growths in both places. He 
was, indeed, well equipped to play John the Baptist if ever we found a 
Salomé. All this hair was cultivated in defiance of the strict canons of arctic 
well-being, which point out that facial hair accumulates moisture as one 
breathes and that this, in outside temperatures, then freezes. But we liked 
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our beards and the only | 
time that freezing hair was 
a real problem was when 
Dingle, squinting through 
the eyepiece of the level as 
we did our monthly survey | 
of the lake ice, occasionally 
discovered that moisture 
had frozen his eyelashes to 
the device. This problem 
required a certain mental 
discipline to solve, because 
the instinctive quick jerk i LP Bite 
away was liable to leave John Powell. 
parts of Dingle’s sex 
appeal adhering to the level. 

Early in January we recorded what was to be our coldest temperature 
of the winter: -55.8°C on 4 January. At that time this seemed to be only a 
prelude to greater things, given the fact that there were still the better part 
of two sunless months ahead, but January proved to be an entirely abnormal 
month. It began with much more cloud than had been typical in November 
or December. By 10 January this had cleared and I noticed that the slowly- 
returning sun was providing a stronger silhouette of the camp than it had 
done for several weeks. A few days later, however, I mentioned in my letter 
to Kay that unseasonable weather was causing some problems: 
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Our maximum in the last couple of days has been -9.5°F 
[-23°C] and the temperature has not fallen below -20° [-29°C] 
in the last 12 hours. It has been snowing like hell for the thick 
end of two days. Our major problem is that the dripping of ice 
on the walls and in the insulation, which happens when the 
outside temperature rises somewhat, has this time reached 
tremendous proportions and water has been everywhere. 


This water, inside the hut, was moisture from our breathing and cooking 
which condensed and froze in the canvas and insulation of the walls and roof 
of the hut. Three days later, on 17 January, we had wind—almost a forgotten 
commodity since the previous August—to add to our problems: 


John has just recorded, at 9:20 p.m. EST an average wind 
speed of 35 mph [56 k.p.h.] over three minutes. The wind is 
gusting to 45, it has steadily increased all day since 11:30 a.m. 
when it suddenly shot up to 100 and the effect on the landscape 
is tremendous. Over ten inches [25 cm] of level snow has been 
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utterly blown away in some places. ... The flag halyards have 
snapped and the three flags are streaming out from the top of 
the mast. Just outside our door the visibility is nil because of 
all the snow blowing off our building. ... In all this, 
temperature is round about 0° or +1°F [-17°C]—it rose to that 
as soon as the wind began and is our highest temperature 
since October. 


The gale continued to blow during the night, although we did not manage to 
get an accurate measurement of its maximum force, because the 
anemometer ceased to function at the height of the storm and none of us was 
inclined to climb the 12-metre mast to find out why until things had calmed 
down. One gust brought down a wooden post that had supported a 
particularly useless horizontal antenna, but otherwise we suffered no 
significant damage. 


The change in the landscape was terrific. Over ten inches of 
level snow was stripped right off and we had blowing sand... 
which burnished the rain gauge and Nutrican tins and, worse, 
stripped quite a lot of the insulating snow off the sides of the 
hut as well as undercutting the banking at my end of the 
Shoran. The weather still (January 25) continues warm— 
-4 [-20°C] at present, + 3 [-16°C] yesterday. 


To anyone used to the storms along the fringe of the antarctic coast, winds 
of 60 k.p.h. or more would have seemed HORNS SeOrnaly Among the 
polar books we : —— 

had with us 
was The Home 
of the Blizzard, 
the aptly-titled 
account of Mie. 
Douglas 
Mawson’s = 
Australian 
Antarctic 
Expedition in 
1911-1914. At® 
Mawson’s base ™ 
in Adélie Land |. 
they recorded 
mean monthly 
wind speeds of 
79, 82 and 
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98 k.p.h. in three consecutive months. The temperature during these 
perpetual gales varied between -18 and -34°C, and Mawson’s book can be 
confidently recommended to anyone who needs assurance that other people 
also have problems. In Mawson’s words, “The climate proved to be little 
more than one continuous blizzard the year round; a hurricane of wind 
roaring for weeks together, pausing for breath only at odd hours.’ He also 
noted that ‘the combination of high winds and low temperatures is difficult 
to bear!’ Our experience was the precise opposite of Mawson’s; the Lake 
Hazen climate proved to be little more than one continuous flat calm the 
year round and the brief gale in mid-January was the most significant 
meteorological event of the year. Although it caused us no problems more 
serious than a dripping roof, the unexpectedness of the gale was another 
reminder that we could not afford to be careless. 

The warm and cloudy weather continued until the end of the month, 
although the wind soon dropped again. On the first day of February: 


The sky cleared, the temperature shot down and it is now 
[2 February] back to a comfortable -45 [-43°C]. Dick 
celebrated the return of normal weather, and also of a 
growing amount of twilight, by another trip on snowshoes, 
again without offers to accompany him from the rest of us. 


Dick had mentioned a few days earlier that he was thinking of going for a 
walk during his next period off-duty. This time, he said, he would like to try 
to descend the Ruggles River as far as Chandler Fiord, so he might be away 
for several days. 

The day before his planned departure arrived, but Dick was not 
observed to be making any preparations for the trip. To be helpful, and 
probably also to satisfy his curiosity, Dingle offered to give Dick a hand in 
looking for a tent and other equipment. There had naturally been little 
demand for these items in recent months and they were somewhere in the 
darker recesses of the stores hut. ‘Well, no, thanks all the same, Dingle,’ 
replied Dick. ‘I wasn't planning to take a tent. Just my sleeping bag and its 
waterproof cover.’ We knew Dick too well by now to react very obviously to 
this, so we each sat and silently considered his plan. The temperature, it is 
true, was no warmer inside the Shoran where Dingle and I habitually slept 
than it was al fresco. On the other hand the January gale was still very much 
in our minds, and there was also a good chance that Dick would wake up to 
find a wolf—or several wolves—licking his face. Down in Chandler Fiord 
there was even a chance of meeting a polar bear, and we had heard enough 
polar bear stories to wish to avoid tangling with one. A small tent was not 
likely to be much of a deterrent to a determined bear, or even to one that was 
only mildly inquisitive, but in Dick’s place we would still have preferred to 
have the tent. 
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Mid-Febraury 1958. Six months gone; six months to go! 


After about half an hour, John, who kept a general check on our food 
stores, ventured a further inquiry. Could he help Dick get together a stove 
and the food he would need? ‘Well no, John, thanks. I don’t reckon that I'll 
take much food or do any cooking. Just a few meat bars, shortbread bars 
and oatmeal bars. And maybe some chocolate.’ To drink, we gathered, he 
planned to rely on the Ruggles if it was open, and snow if it was not. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that Dick achieved what he set out to do. He found 
the head of the Ruggles still open and followed the river down to Chandler 
Fiord. However he returned after two nights away, rather than the three he 
had planned, and he acknowledged later that the trip had not been as 
enjoyable as he had hoped. 

February was generally a month of celebrations. In part this was our 
reaction to the luxury of being able to see our surroundings once again. By 
7 February I reported in my letter to Kay that ‘one can now see one’s way 
around without a torch at the 7 a.m. observation.’ From then on day and 
night again had a real meaning. This led me to a quite uncharacteristic piece 
of exercise: 
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I have been having a mild dose of bronchitis this last few days. 
This is, I think, due to Spring of all things. I was so taken by the 
relative brightness of the day a few days back that I ambled off 
to inspect the anemometers and then returned to the hut 
(50 yards or so) on the run, breathing through the mouth vast 
quantities of air at -50°F [-46°C] which, in retrospect, isn’t 
perhaps a bright idea. 


A better diagnosis than bronchitis would probably have been lung-freeze. I 
took the hint and was seldom accused of running during the rest of my stay 
at Lake Hazen. 

There were other things to celebrate in mid-February. Three of the 
four of us celebrated our birthdays within a few days of one another, and in 
the same period from 11 to 18 February were John’s girl-friend’s birthday 
and the anniversary of Dingle’s and Sheila’s engagement on St. Valentine’s 
Day. Most important of all, 15 February marked six months since our arrival. 
With the winter night practically behind us, this half-way stage was very 
much an occasion for celebration. Afterwards, however, I noted that ‘I am 
beginning to get just the slightest bit bored.’ This was the first time I had felt 
this way, and it may have been partly because I had completed both the 
basic tasks that I had set myself for the winter, the translation and the 
thesis. Although some meteorological analysis problems had arrived in the 
December drop—my equivalent of Dingle’s Newfoundland transects—the 
work proved to be completely baffling and I never got very far with it. 

The problem of not knowing what time it was continued to bother us: 
it was now three months since the last time check, and there seemed little 
doubt that whatever the correct time might be, it was not the same as that 
indicated by either of our alarm clocks at Lake Hazen. Dick turned again to 
the ephemeris, although his initial knowledge of astronomy was roughly 
equivalent to his initial understanding of the inside of a radio transmitter. 
On 18 February the meteorological sheet for the day indicated that he had 
been doing some homework. 


1830 EST—Sights taken when, No. 7 of Draco directly beneath 
Polaris indicate time to be 1940 EST—it thus seems that our 
time is now 1 hour 10 mins slow (approx.)—Sights taken by 
bubble level lined for azimuth on true compass card. 


Maybe yachters and other amateur navigators will recognize this as a 
relatively simple observation and calculation, but it left the other three of us 
impressed and respectful. We were not, however, entirely convinced; the 
entry was made in the record as a possible guide to future corrections, but 
we continued to take our time from Westclox. 
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Any boredom that I was feeling ended abruptly on 24 February. I 
emerged from the hut at about half past three in the afternoon in order to 
damp the wet-bulb before the 4 p.m. observation, because the temperature 
had warmed up to -29°C and the mercury thermometers were therefore back 
in the screen. In the dim twilight I suddenly became aware that six or seven 
wolves were investigating our rubbish dump. Wolves had been around the 
camp three or four times during the winter; we had heard them howling 
from time to time and on one occasion I woke up in the Shoran in the middle 
of the night to the realization that what must be a wolf was rubbing against 
the outside canvas of the hut a foot or two from my head. We had no 
inhibitions about trying to kill one or more of this pack. To rationalize our 
feelings, large packs of wolves, hungry at the end of a long winter, were 
visitors we did not need around camp, especially when we were working a 
24-hour cycle with only one man on night shift. It was unlikely that they 
would attack, but we were not anxious to test this hypothesis, and certainly 
Mutt would not have been safe in such circumstances. To be quite honest, 
however, probably all of us at that time also wanted an opportunity to kill a 
wolf. 

I therefore abandoned the task of damping the wet-bulb thermometer 
and went back inside to tell the others. Dingle, who was on night shift, slept 
throughout most of what followed, but Dick loaded the 30-30; John took the 
.22 and I, undeterred by my error the previous September, took the .45 
revolver and led the way out through the small door in the storm porch. I 
emerged to find that the pack had left the rubbish dump in order to 
investigate my earlier appearance. A wolf was standing about two metres 
from the door, and the others were nearby. Following Dick’s earlier teaching, 
I took careful aim, fired—and missed. The wolf ambled away behind the hut. 
Dick came out behind me, justifiably annoyed at my inaccuracy at point- 
blank range. The wolves had not moved far, but Dick also missed, and John 
found that his safety-catch was jammed. The wolves took the hint provided 
by the two shots and disappeared slowly into the twilight. Following them 
I found that I had not missed after all. Although the wolf at which I had 
fired had taken the .45 bullet through its shoulders, it had managed to go 
about twenty metres before falling dead. 

It should be said at this point that, although I was pleased to have 
succeeded, the event seems permanently to have satisfied my desire for this 
type of killing. We were not troubled again by such visits, although wolves 
were never far away. Three years later when I was back at Lake Hazen, my 
field assistant got up early one morning to track a weather balloon. As he 
squinted through the theodolite, he saw out of the corner of his eye a solitary 
wolf come up to observe the proceedings. The animal came to within about 
twenty metres of David, before settling on its haunches to watch. The 
meteorological record shows that David continued to track the azimuth and 
elevation of the balloon, minute by minute, as it ascended. He admitted 
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later, however, that he was also mentally calculating a more immediate 
triangulation, the equilateral triangle between the wolf, himself and the base 
of the weather mast up which he intended to scramble if the wolf came any 
closer. After a while, however, the animal got bored with the lack of action 
and wandered away. David completed his observations and the rest of us 
continued to sleep peacefully inside the hut. 

Back in February 1958, we settled down the following day to skin the 
wolf. Dick, clearly the leader where zoological matters were concerned, had 
the advantage only of a book on howto skin small mammals. This particular 
mammal, he estimated, weighed about 30 kg, and it occupied most of the 
available space on our only table: 


By about 1200 EST we had undressed her tail, hindquarters 
and back legs. ... Then we heard a plane. I went out—a glorious 
day—and found a USAF DC-4 doing a run over us. This one 
obviously meant business so I went in and got the transceiver. 
Picked him up straight away—the first talk we had had since 
the USAF plane at the beginning of December... He cheerfully 
and unconcernedly informed us he had 4 bags of mail for us 
and where would we like them? We indicated a suitable spot, 
he dropped two bags at a time and between whiles we got out 
the vital statistics about runway thickness ... We got all the 
free-dropped mail very easily, thanked him profusely and 
listened with joy to hear him say ‘So long till the next time.’ 


To judge from the relaxed way the pilot handled our information and 
delivered our mail, one would have thought he did this sort of thing for us 
every week. He never came back. 

One thing that we did remember to ask for on this occasion was a time 
check. In the 104 days since the previous check we had slipped 1 hour and 
48 minutes behind Eastern Standard Time, just about one minute per day. 
Of course, during this period we could have lost and regained even more 
time, although this seems unlikely. Apart from the satisfaction of getting an 
accurate check at last, Dick had reason to be pleased with his calculations a 
week earlier based on No. 7 of Draco. 

Back inside the hut, the wolf was temporarily abandoned in favour of 
mail and the scene became rather macabre; at one stage a large collection of 
Christmas cards was displayed around the half-skinned wolf. All of us, it 
seemed, were recipients of magazine subscriptions given by friends in order 
that we should not be out of touch with the world. The gesture was 
appreciated, though we were now deluged with back numbers that had 
accumulated in the post office at Thule during the winter. Even the DRB had 
sent us dozens of copies of Time magazine, although the effect of this gesture 
was rather diminished when we noticed that most issues were dated before 
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our departure from Montreal the previous July. Dingle had also asked his 
parents in London to send him a local newspaper now and then. They had 
evidently taken ‘now and then’ to mean two or three times a week. Instead 
of Sputnik, as in the Christmas drop, the newspapers now seemed to be full 
of the Transantarctic Expedition, and in particular the noisy argument 
across that continent between Fuchs and Hillary on whether the journey 
should be completed. We did not envy them their task, but we did wish that 
we had some of their ability to attract world attention. Eventually we got 
down to the bottom of the pile and went back to skinning the wolf. 


We finished about 7, having of course lost 2 hours by resetting 
our clocks, and Dick cooked dinner. By popular acclaim it was 
meatless—salmon omelette. 


There were several peculiar things about this mail drop from Thule. 
The main one, so far as I was concerned, was that there was no mail 
whatever from my fiancée, although one of the letters to John mentioned 
that she had been in hospital in January, without explaining why. Ever- 
optimistic, I took the lack of mail from Kay as a sign that someone might be 
planning a visit by a Canadian plane, and that her mail would be on that. 
The plane arrived the same night. We had been by ourselves at Lake Hazen 
for a total of 191 days. In that period we had had one mail drop in late 
August after only eight days there, then nothing at all until the RCAF 
Christmas drop, which came only two days after the USAF dropped the 
emergency radio. Then nothing again for more than two months. Now, on 
25 February, we received drops on the same day from the Americans and the 
Canadians, neither of whom seemed to know that the other was planning a 
Visit. 

What made this RCAF visit more bizarre was that it took place at 
night, in a period when, although the sun had not actually risen above the 
horizon, we had about eight hours of effective daylight each day. 


It was pitch black—Alto stratus blocking out the moon. ... They 
had a bag of mail for us and wanted information. The first 
was: was there any high land around ? As they were then 
somewhere in the vicinity of Mt. Christie [McGill Mountain] I 
told them there was and they moved. Then—where would we 
like our mail?—all they could see was our Coleman lamp and 
green Vérys when they asked for them. ‘They were a bit 
bothered about dropping in such a wilderness.’ We told them 
not to bother, we would find it and it was not a wilderness. 
They said Ottawa wanted to know what was going on (!) so 
we repeated the gist of the morning’s message ... He seemed 
rather lost—at one stage he asked how big the lake was!—but 
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eventually came in on an excellent bearing to drop mail. The 
snag was that we had to stand on the drop area with a light 
and Véry until he was practically over us. We never saw it 
drop—it could quite easily have annihilated us. We hunted 
around and managed to find it before the aircraft left us. 


Any feelings we had had earlier in the day that Fuchs and Hillary were 
getting all the attention rapidly disappeared. It is a very unnerving 
experience to stand holding a lantern in the arctic night while an invisible 
but very audible aircraft roars over you at low altitude in order to free-drop 
a large amount of mail. The box proved to be of substantial size and, as we 
stood there, our scientific training reminded us that it would arrive at a 
velocity roughly equivalent to the speed of the aircraft plus gravitational 
acceleration, less a negligible amount for air resistance. The point at which 
it hit was in fact only 50 metres from the huts, weather screen and other 
things we cherished, ourselves included. How small a difference in the time 
when the RCAF crew chose to let go were represented by those 50 metres, 
we did not care to calculate. 

If we had any doubts that this drop had been arranged by Ottawa, they 
were quickly dispelled when we found that blank income tax forms for each 
of us had been thoughtfully included in our mail. There were also vastly 
more welcome items, including 17 letters from Kay, some of which went back 
to the previous October. As was to be expected, the DRB was still trying to 
find ways to help us get our radio going, although I noted in my letter to Kay 
at the time that ‘None of us (with the probable exception of John) really 
cares a damn about it now.’ A clipping from the Montreal Star quoted Svenn 
Orvig as saying that we had requested new vibrators, and that these had 
been dropped to us in December. The vibrators in question, I hasten to say, 
had only a vague resemblance in shape to the items sold under that name 
nowadays, and were used for a totally different purpose in vacuum-tube- 
operated transmitters. The newspaper clipping was an interesting variation 
on the actual fact, which was that the vibrators arrived in the same drop as 
the clipping. Neither the inaccuracy nor the delay mattered much, however, 
because back in September we had not requested vibrators, but a vibrator 
unit: a different item entirely. Needless to say, no vibrator unit had been 
sent. 

Potentially more useful (though, in retrospect, a massive contribution 
to the terminal velocity of the free-drop) were 12-volt batteries, which we 
needed more than vibrator units or other radio spares. Once again, however, 
the gesture left something to be desired: 


DRB had dropped to us 4 batteries marked ‘dry charged,’ two 
of which at least were 2 years past their using date. We, and 
presumably the DRB, thought that ‘dry charged’ meant merely 
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add distilled water. We tried this and got no current. Referring 
to the instructions with the batteries already at Lake Hazen it 
seems they are just the same as normal, 1.e., requiring a 
solution of sulphuric acid and water which we can do and a 
20-hour initial charge from a generator which we can’t. 


It was just possible, for all we knew, that adding the dilute acid would give 
us enough power to transmit on, but we would then have no means of 
recharging the batteries. So we decided to try this only in an emergency. The 
radio remained silent. 

After the excitement of 24 and 25 February, the actual return of the 
sun on the last day of the month was a distinct anticlimax. It so happened 
that I was on night shift at the time, and I was not sufficiently excited to 
wake up at noon to see the event. I had sufficient faith in science to believe 
that, if the weather was fine, the sun would appear (it did) and also that 
there would be plenty of other opportunities to see it in the future. I slept on 
and saw it the next day. With the sun back, our time check obtained and a 
vast quantity of public and private reading material, we had little to 
complain about in the first half of March, especially as it seemed virtually 
certain that we should not have to wait much longer, relatively speaking, for 
a plane to land, unless the DRB was planning to scrap the summer program 
entirely. The first hint that something was about to happen came on the 
afternoon of 15 March, although characteristically it was more in the nature 
of a false alarm. I was again on night shift: 


As I was lying half asleep in bed in the Shoran I heard a plane 
swoop over the hut. A few seconds later, being rather more 
awake, I realized that this was a real one, unlike the other six 
(at least) yesterday (this year is doing wonders for our 
earsight—we can practically hear planes as they are warming 
up at Thule—or we think we can!) I slipped on a few clothes 
for decency’s sake—it was quite warm out (-38 [-39°C])—and 
discovered the others trying to get him on the transceiver. He 
eventually came through and asked how we were. I told him, 
not entirely sarcastically, ‘Perfect’ and asked him the time. We 
were 7 minutes slow since Feb 25—not bad. He then said that 
they would be back in a few days to drop what he vaguely 
called ‘supplies’! I thanked him but suggested mildly that we 
had a perfectly good airstrip with all facilities. He claimed that 
we were fading and flew off. 


On the whole we would prefer to get these things unheralded. 
(a) What does he mean by a few days? (b) What are these 
supplies? (c) Will the bastard land? As far as (a) is concerned, 
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we suppose anytime from now onward with Monday or 
Tuesday being likely and Sunday very unlikely; (b) we 
suppose refers to the wads of stuff at Thule of which we are 
looking forward to the scientific equipment, Dingle’s tobacco, 
my rug-making kit and any liquor that is around. The rest 
including 400 dozen meat bars, we are less enthusiastic 
about—we have almost that number here; (c) we just haven't 
a clue about. 


The items at Thule were of course things that should have arrived on “The 
October Plane.’ A list of what was there had arrived in one of the earlier 
mail-drops. 

The preference I expressed to have mail or other items arrive 
unexpectedly, rather than have a vague promise of something soon, was 
shared by the others. As Dingle remarked, “They shouldn’t have got us all 
excited.’ Ten days later I wrote: ‘Neither sight nor sound of a useful plane 
have we seen since. I am in a Very Bad Mood ... this may be only ‘a few days’ 
to them, but we’ve been on the edge of our seats ever since.’ 

At last, on 29 March, the plane arrived. A large and unfamiliar U.S. Air 
Force aircraft flew low over our camp and announced via the transceiver that 
it intended to land on our virgin, if aging, airstrip on the lake. There was no 
time for us to dash out through the soft snow to the strip—and no point in 
doing so—so we stood by the hut and watched. The plane came in from the 
northeast towards the far end of the strip, about two and a half kilometres 
from the camp, touched down, stopped dead and disappeared in an 
enormous cloud of snow. To say that we were horrified would be totally 
inadequate. After all the months of waiting, the plane had crash-landed and 
there was practically nothing we could do about it. Then what was 
undoubtedly the worst moment of the whole expedition passed. After a long 
half-minute, during which we stood almost paralyzed, the aircraft taxied out 
of the cloud of snow unharmed, and headed towards us. As it drew nearer 
our relief gave way to amazement. This was no ordinary aircraft but a 
monster the like of which we had never seen before. 

It was in fact a C-130 Hercules. Over the years the ungainly shape and 
remarkable performance characteristics of this transport aircraft have made 
it a familiar military and civilian workhorse throughout the world. In 1958, 
however, it was brand new and the aircraft that was bearing down on us was 
a prototype from Wright-Patterson Air Force Base near Lockheed’s factory 
in the USA. It was in the middle of an experimental flight to test its 
performance when fitted with skis. No aircraft so large had ever before been 
designed to operate with skis. Having got as far as Thule, it was thought 
useful to test the plane on our airstrip as an example of one with minimum 
facilities (12 oil drums, toilet roll landing lights, and not much else). As it 
touched down, the pilot had immediately reversed the propellers to assist in 
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braking, a practice then unusual. Combined with the low landing speed and 
the amount of uncompacted snow on the airstrip, the reverse thrust had 
stopped the aircraft almost immediately, but the propellers threw up so 
much snow into the air that the pilot had to wait for it to clear before taxiing 
towards us. 

With relief added to our long-accumulated impatience and 
enthusiasm, we watched as the plane came neatly up to the edge of the lake, 
stopped, and cut its engines. We dashed down to welcome those inside. The 
initial greeting from those climbing out of the aircraft was, however, 
distinctly perfunctory. Momentarily, we wondered whether this was because 
of our unprepossessing, not to say shaggy, appearance. Apparently it was 
not; it was caused by some unfortunate inadequacies inside the prototype 
aircraft. We stood and watched as the dozen or so men on board emerged, 
immediately turned their backs on us, lined up against the side of their nice 
new aircraft and relieved their feelings and their bladders. It was, from our 
point of view, a rather comic end to seven months and more of isolation. 


aT 
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Weather and Other Problems 


y any normal standards, the weather station at Lake Hazen was a 
B disgrace to the meteorological industry. The whole of meteorological 

science, and especially of weather forecasting (it has never been 
decided whether forecasting is a science or an art) is based on the synoptic 
principle: the simultaneous observation of weather conditions all over the 
world. From the vast network of stations, observations flow to data centres 
and computers. A weather map is essentially a record of what is happening 
at different places at the same time, and the forecast of what will happen in 
the future is based on that synoptic picture. Nowadays the data go directly 
into one end of a computer and the forecast map, untouched by human 
hand, emerges at the other end, but the computer still depends on 
information about what actually is happening now in order to calculate what 
may happen in the future. 

And then there was Lake Hazen. A station that for a substantial part 
of its life did not know what time it was, and therefore could not be sure that 
it was taking the patient’s temperature at the same time as every other 
station. A station, moreover, that even when it had carried out its 
observations and measurements, had for many months no means of telling 
anybody else what these data were. A station, finally, where the observers 
lived for more than half the year in a hut that had no windows through 
which they could see what was happening outside. It was not, of course, 
meant to happen quite that way, and fortunately our undeniable deficiencies 
did not render us completely useless. The taxpayers’ money, whether spent 
on garlic powder, erotic novels, mercury thermometers or our modest 
salaries, was not wasted, although the scientific return on investment would 
certainly have been higher if the radio had worked. 

Until 1945 meteorological records from the High Arctic (north of 
75°N) were scattered, incomplete and not particularly reliable. Those that 
existed had often been collected as an incidental activity by people who were 
in the North for other reasons. Some weather records, for example, were 
collected by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at Bache Peninsula on the 
east coast of Ellesmere Island. Weather observations were also usually made 
by exploring expeditions to the area. If the expedition was scientifically- 
minded, and especially if it operated from a fixed base, these observations 
might be of first-class quality, as was Greely’s two-year record at Lady 
Franklin Bay. If the expedition was continually on the move, the records 
were much less useful: one day’s temperature might be measured in a totally 
different environment from that of the day before. In any case expedition 
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records, including our own, suffered from the fact that they covered only a 
limited period, seldom more than two years. 

It was with this type of data base on northern weather and climate 
that North America found itself in the late 1940s, a time when changes in 
global strategy suddenly put the Arctic in the centre of many maps, instead 
of on a far edge. If the Northern Hemisphere had to settle down to fight a 
Cold War, some better idea was needed of just how cold it would be. 
Strategic meteorological interest, however, was mainly confined to the upper 
air. The surface climate of the Canadian Arctic islands was considered to be 
much less important than atmospheric conditions above the islands, 
especially in the layer up to about 12 kilometres through which aircraft 
would fly. Canada and the USA therefore cooperated in building, between 
1947 and 1950, a network of five Joint Arctic Weather Stations, in what were 
later to be called the Queen Elizabeth Islands. Two of these were on 
Ellesmere Island, at Alert on the north coast and Eureka on the west. 
Resolute, Isachsen and Mould Bay were on smaller islands to the south and 
southwest. Further east, in Greenland, were Thule and a station in the 
northeast, succinctly and accurately named Nord. 

All these stations were located on land, as drifting sea ice is an 
inconvenient platform for permanent observations. All the stations have 
collected surface observations as well as upper air data. Even today, 
however, the market for such surface data is distinctly soft. The arctic 
stations are not among those listed daily in Canadian newspapers, because 
normally the only people who care what the surface weather at the stations 
is like are those who have to live there to collect the data. Because the prime 
need is for upper-air data, vital to both military aviation and commercial 
airlines, as well as in the production of hemispheric weather forecasts, it is 
the broad spacing of the stations that matters, not their precise location in 
regard to local geography. It was therefore sensible to establish all the Joint 
stations at coastal sites, because this enabled icebreakers to be used in the 
initial task of creating each station and building its airstrip. There was also 
the hope, not always realized, that oil and other heavy supplies could be 
brought in by ship each summer. 

In the fifty years or so that these stations have been in existence, they 
have provided excellent weather data as well as excellent opportunities for 
impoverished but enterprising young people to earn, through a year’s 
weather observing, money to go to college. When I visited Eureka for the 
first time in the late 1960s the place was littered with university calendars, 
and I was told that at none of the stations was even the officer-in-charge 
over 25 years of age. The stations are no longer ‘Joint;’ the United States 
presence faded as Canada found a larger supply of such enterprising 
individuals than in the early days. However the quality of the observations 
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has not changed, nor has the overwhelming importance of the upper air data 
as compared to surface observations. 

There were, however, several reasons why a record from the interior 
of one of the Arctic islands was a potentially useful commodity for various 
scientific purposes. Ellesmere Island, after all, is approximately the same 
size as the island of Great Britain. One might not be impressed by an 
analysis of the British climate that was based on data only from two weather 
stations, one at Thurso on the north coast of Scotland and the other at 
Liverpool, even if these data were supplemented by observations helpfully 
taken by the police authorities at Scarborough and Bournemouth. To adda 
year’s data from an inland site near Stirling might provide a useful extra 
dimension to such a study. Lake Hazen was to be Ellesmere Island’s Stirling. 
Although they had no doubt that such a station would be a good thing, 
neither the Defence Research Board nor McGill University had very clear 
ideas about what sort of station it should be, or what type of observations 
might be of greatest interest. John and I had been dispatched to 
Schefferville, on the Quebec-Labrador boundary, the previous summer to 
the McGill Subarctic Laboratory to observe the weather, and meteorological 
instruments of a similar type were sent to Lake Hazen. The rest was up to 
me. 
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The main difference between Lake Hazen and a permanent station 
like Alert or Eureka, apart from the deficiencies mentioned earlier, was that 
at Lake Hazen we would do virtually no upper air observations, for two good 
reasons: Alert was less than 150 kilometres away, and upper air conditions 
do not normally change radically over such a short distance. Also cylinders 
of hydrogen or helium are extremely heavy to transport. We could have 
made our own hydrogen on-site, but this is a process that is prone to 
explosions leading to loss of eyebrows and more essential items. McGill was 

not keen on the idea, 

~| and we liked it even 

less. A couple of 
hydrogen cylinders 
were taken to Lake 
Hazen to inflate small 
‘ceiling’ balloons so 
that we could get 
precise measurement 
of cloud heights 
during the period of 
daylight, especially if 
accurate data were 
needed to _ assist 
aircraft landing at the 
camp. For the sunless 
winter we had the 
portable ceiling 
projector, which 
essentially consisted 
of an automobile 
headlight that 
projected a beam 
vertically upwards. By 
measuring, from a 
known distance away, 
the angle of elevation 
of the point where the 
beam shone on cloud 
Ceiling balloon release. The hydrogen cylinders are ceiling, the height of 
protected by crates of Nutrican. the cloud could be 

calculated very easily. 

The theory was excellent, and the hardware was easy to use. The problem, 
as always, was technological. We rapidly discovered that, even when we had 
fully-charged batteries, the internal resistance of the battery leads required 
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the battery to be located immediately beside the headlight. Otherwise there 
was no beam, only a glimmer of light. We could not leave the battery outside 
at -40° and consequently the equipment was useless for its main purpose. 
We could, however, lug a battery out to the light when the occasion 
demanded, and so in December and February it performed useful functions 
as navigation beacon and dropping target for the RCAF mail drops. There 
were one or two other instrumental difficulties, but we were reasonably well- 
equipped to take observations and measurements of surface temperature, 
humidity, precipitation (rain, snow, ice prisms and other more esoteric 
forms), wind direction and speed, visibility, cloud amount type and height, 
pressure, snow depth, and sundry optical and other phenomena, according 
to the methods described in that bible of Canadian weather stations, 
MANOBS, the manual of observations. 

Although we had no trouble in installing our tall mercury barometer 
inside our living hut, we did have some problems in correcting the 
barometer readings. The actual level of mercury, as read on the scale, has 
always to be corrected for temperature (because the mercury expands if the 
room is warm and contracts if it is cold) and for gravity (a minor correction 
mainly dependent on the latitude of the station.) These two corrections yield 
the true atmospheric pressure at the station. This value is then corrected 
again to give the sea-level pressure. In effect, one adds to the station 
pressure an amount equivalent to the pressure of the layer of atmosphere 
between the station altitude and sea-level. At the best-regulated stations, or 
rather at every other station in Canada, all these corrections are read off 
from tables calculated for each site by the Canadian meteorological service. 
The problem for us was that the altitude of the Lake Hazen station was not 
known until we arrived, and consequently the meteorological service (then 
at 315 Bloor Street West in Toronto) could not work out the corrections 
before our program began. By carrying a surveying altimeter back and forth 
on the Coast Guard helicopter that had brought us in and taken the summer 
party out, it was determined that the altitude of the water surface of Lake 
Hazen at that time was 510 feet [155.5 m] above sea-level, and our station 
was about 12 feet [3.7 m] higher. I therefore settled down with the 
Smithsonian Meteorological Tables volume we had brought, and eventually 
worked out our own corrections. When the official card finally arrived in the 
Christmas drop it was gratifying to find that over most of the range of 
pressures that we encountered, the difference between my calculations and 
the government’s was less than 1 millibar, or 0.1 per cent of the true sea-level 
pressure. The professional satisfaction I felt was only slightly dimmed by the 
fact that the main purpose of taking accurate pressure measurements is to 
enable synoptic weather maps to be drawn. We could not transmit our 
readings until the radio was repaired, so neither the data nor the barometer 
were of any real use. The thermometer attached to the barometer was, 
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however, valuable as the standard against which we controlled the indoor 
temperature of the hut. 

Only John and IJ had had previous experience of weather observing at 
a Canadian station, but all four of us had been taught the rudiments of the 
task at some stage in our university geography courses. It was therefore not 
difficult to establish a reliable and regular observing routine. I checked all 
the sheets periodically for obvious errors and from time to time, usually over 
after-dinner coffee, delivered short homilies on proper observing 
techniques. One of these, I recall, concerned the ‘personal equation’ of an 
observer. Observing practice required that temperatures should be reported 
to the nearest tenth of a degree, although the markings on the thermometer 
scale were only in one degree intervals. Apart from the temptation to 
estimate the reading simply as .o or .5, all of us have more subtle 
preferences, usually unknown to ourselves. One observer, for example, may 
tend to estimate .7 frequently, and .6 or .8 hardly at all. The way to minimize 
such errors is of course to be aware that they are likely. Look at the scale, 
estimate .7, then ask yourself whether it is not really .6 or .8. Over a long 
period, a perfectly accurate observer would presumably have a similar 
number of readings for each of the ten decimal points. My homily on this 
subject was well received, and some weeks later I amused myself by doing 
a snap check on the records for the previous month or two. Inevitably I 
found that I was the only one who demonstrated a strong preference for 
particular values. 

Although no one could have had much idea beforehand what a year’s 
weather observations at Lake Hazen were likely to show, the data that we 
collected were strikingly different from the permanent weather stations on 
the coasts in several respects. The first significant difference happened 
during our first month, and was caused by the open water of Lake Hazen 
itself. Throughout most of September 1957 there was snow on the ground. 
The continuous snow cover that we acquired with the first snowfall on 
3 September never disappeared until the following June. For much of 
September, however, Lake Hazen remained free of ice, and the presence of 
the relatively ‘warm’ water kept the air temperature around -8°C. At the 
coastal stations, meanwhile, it fell rapidly. The lake warmth and moisture 
also generated a local cover of low stratus cloud that tended to fill the whole 
of the Lake Hazen valley throughout September. For much of the month we 
could see the sun shining on distant hills, but it seldom shone on us. On one 
or two occasions, when the air was perfectly calm, thin layers of very low 
cloud over the water followed the shoreline remarkably faithfully into small 
bays and around headlands. 

Eventually, in late September, a thin layer of ice formed on the lake 
surface. This promptly cut off the flow of heat from the water to the 
overlying air, and the air temperature dropped quickly. This insulating effect 
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increased as soon as snow began to accumulate on the ice. From a practical 
point of view, this blanket of snow and ice was a real nuisance. Not merely 
did it lead to low air temperatures, it also protected the lake from this cold 
air above, and slowed down the rate of ice accumulation very significantly. 
We therefore had no usable airstrip until late November. On the credit side, 
however, it did mean that Dick’s task of digging a water hole every few days 
was a little easier than it would have been with thicker ice. The freezing and 
thawing behaviour of the lake was as much an unknown quantity as its 
altitude until the IGY. In the late summer of 1957 it was completely clear of 
ice, but in 1958, and again in 1961, there were still large amounts of ice left 
at the end of the summer. Wind is probably a more important factor than 
temperature: the ice disappears only if it is blown about, and hence broken 
up. 

The extreme coldness of the Lake Hazen winter can be illustrated 
most easily by a simple comparison between what was recorded at our base 
and what was experienced in the same period at Alert and Eureka. At the 
end of the winter, I found that Lake Hazen had recorded temperatures below 
-40° on 121 days, almost exactly one-third of the days in the year. Eureka 
recorded similar temperatures on only 83 days, and at Alert ‘below -40° 
occurred on only 29 days. For us at Lake Hazen, -40° became a convenient 
reference point during the winter. If the air temperature was below that 
value (the only temperature that is the same on both Fahrenheit and Celsius 
scales), then it was cold outside. If the temperature was above -40°, things 
were warming up. A third of the year at or below this temperature might be 
reasonably typical of the Greenland or antarctic icesheets, but it was quite 
unexpected at Lake Hazen. We were living, after all, in a valley that we 
shared all the year round with wolves, foxes, lemmings, muskoxen, hares 
and a few caribou, and that came alive in summer with birds and 
bumblebees and other insects, not to mention flowering plants and 
mushrooms. 

The reason for the unexpectedly intense cold, and also the main 
reason why the wildlife was able to survive it, was the lack of wind. Although 
we arrived at the lake in windy conditions, and experienced a brief January 
gale and occasional breezes the following summer, Lake Hazen can lay claim 
to being one of the calmest places on earth. During the twelve months, we 
collected about 2,800 three-hourly observations; at 58 per cent of these the 
wind was either flat calm or only 1 mile per hour, which is a distinction 
without a difference. Only at 16 observations were winds over 32 k.p.h. 
recorded. In such conditions, the air at the surface cools in winter, as both 
air and ground radiate heat to space and as, to all intents and purposes, no 
solar radiation comes in during the arctic night. Because cold air is denser 
than warm air, the coldest air collects at the lowest point: the surface of the 
ground or the lake. Once there, this pool of cold air will remain and get 
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colder still, unless it is forcibly disturbed by a wind and replaced by slightly 
warmer air. Ordinary weather stations like Alert and Eureka had ordinary 
weather, and winds kept their surface layers regularly stirred. At Lake Hazen 
we usually had no wind at all, and it therefore remained very cold. 

To explain that it was so cold at Lake Hazen because there was no 
wind of course begs the question: Why was there no wind? It was a question 
that naturally interested us during the winter, but as we did not know what 
was happening at Alert or Eureka, we did not realize that our conditions 
were so unusual. In any case, the question was not an easy one to answer. 
Any meteorologist, looking at our record, would certainly ask ‘Why was 
there so little wind?’ But the meteorologist would also ask ‘Why, if the place 
is normally so calm, was it so windy in January 1958?’ Our gale lasted only 
a day or so, but winds gusting up to 70 k.p.h. were quite unlike anything we 
experienced for months before or afterwards and they came at precisely the 
time they were least expected. In midwinter the arctic atmosphere is 
normally at its most tranquil. 

It turned out that January 1958 was odd not only at Lake Hazen; it 
was a unique month in the records throughout the whole of the Canadian 
Arctic. Perhaps the most unexpected observation was one of rain at Alert in 
mid-January. Now rain can only occur at temperatures above freezing point 
(unless for some reason rain falls from a warmer layer above on to freezing 
ground, in which case there is freezing rain). The temperature at Alert on 
23-24 January reached +0.2°C and the station recorded, no doubt rather 
incredulously, freezing drizzle. At a latitude where the sun had set over three 
months earlier, there were only two ways in which the screen thermometer 
could record a temperature above freezing: by the observer breathing on it 
accidentally, or by the arrival of a very warm wind. The first would have 
been easier to arrange. Indeed, at temperatures of -40° or so, it was always 
necessary for us to take a deep breath before opening the screen, making the 
breath last until the temperature had been read: even ordinary breathing 
could have a marked and instantaneous effect on the mercury or alcohol in 
the thermometers. It would, however, have taken a very large amount of 
puffing and blowing to get the column to rise anywhere near freezing. 

The above-freezing temperature at Alert in January 1958 was no error; 
it was however a very rare event. In order to get above-freezing temperature 
and rain at Alert in mid-January, no ordinary breeze is required. You need 
a massive warm airstream that originates somewhere in the latitude of 
Miami and that blows northward at high speed, and for a sustained period 
of time. That was precisely what happened in January 1958; not merely was 
there warmth and rain, but the surface wind at Alert at the height of the gale 
was about 145 k.p.h.. It must have had an interesting effect on the collective 
psyche of Alert’s inhabitants; from my point of view it was a much more 
interesting event in the International Geophysical Year than either the 
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Sputnik or Explorer satellites. Meanwhile, back at Lake Hazen, things were 
much more peaceful. The maximum windspeed was only half as strong as 
at Alert, and the temperature reached a maximum of only -14.7°C, though 
of course this was still remarkable for us; it was the warmest temperature 
that we had measured for over two months. 

The task of discovering why our wind speeds were normally so light 
brought me back again to Lake Hazen in the summer of 1961. This time we 
were equipped with a large supply of helium so that (wolves permitting) we 
could track pilot balloons with a theodolite, to discover what was happening 
to the wind profile above the surface. It emerged from these observations 
that the continuous calm seemed to be the combined result of two separate 
factors, neither of which would have been sufficient without the other. Lake 
Hazen being in the lee of the Garfield and United States Ranges, the wind 
speeds at the surface tend to be reduced when the wind is blowing at right- 
angles to the mountains. These ranges, of course, provide much less shelter 
when the wind is blowing along them rather than across them. Overall, 
however, they apparently provide sufficient protection to enable a fairly 
deep layer of cold, dense air to collect over the lake whenever there is a 
continuous or near-continuous ice cover. This means nine or ten months of 
the year. Once established, this pool of cold air seems remarkably difficult 
to dislodge. In summer the task is much easier, because the layer is thin and 
not particularly cold or dense; a moderate wind blowing over it can therefore 
stir it up without much difficulty. Apart from the January 1958 gale, the only 
winds over 32 k.p.h. that we recorded were during the snow-free period. In 
winter, however, it is a different matter. The layer of air is very cold, very 
deep and very difficult to shift. Only when wind speeds over 110 k.p.h. were 
established over northern Ellesmere Island in mid-January could this 
gigantic Lake Hazen frost hollow be penetrated and we suddenly 
experienced, though still in a gentler form, the gale that was already blowing 
everywhere else. 

The final distinctive feature of the Lake Hazen climate was scarcely 
noticed by us at the time, and was certainly not recognized for what it was. 
When the C-130 arrived on our doorstep in late March, the temperature was 
still very cold, but the sky was cloudless and visibility was our usual 
40 kilometres or more. As the plane left us we noted in the meteorological 
record that, in the flat calm conditions, the soft snow thrown up by its 
propellers on take-off remained suspended in the air for several hours. I 
thought no more about this until the following winter, when I was back at 
McGill trying to convert the year’s data into a Ph.D. thesis. My office, with 
other graduate students, was in the ancient McGill Observatory. One day, 
while waiting for another student to finish a spell of button-pushing on her 
calculating machine so that we could go to lunch, I idly pulled from her 
bookshelves the proceedings of a polar meteorology symposium held a year 
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or two earlier in Norway. I found myself reading a description of the 
phenomenon that we had recorded when the C-130 left, and I suddenly 
realized that it was ice fog and not snow that the Hercules had left behind. 
In very cold temperatures, such ice fog tends to form instantaneously if 
hydrocarbon nuclei are added to the air, and the fog will remain for a long 
time if there is no wind to disperse it. One of the most prolific sources of 
such nuclei is an aircraft engine. The normal winter weather at Lake Hazen, 
I soon discovered, is ideal for the production of thick and persistent ice fogs; 
all that we had lacked had been aircraft. Ice fogs promptly occupied a 
separate chapter of my thesis. 

There was an unexpected sequel to this, soon after the first part of my 
thesis was finished. One of the recurrent rumours that we had heard, even 
before we went to Lake Hazen, was that the area was being considered as the 
site for a new Canadian air base. In writing my chapter on ice fogs I 
emphasized the long period of the year when temperatures and other 
conditions were suitable for fogs, and mentioned American experience in 
Alaska, where the engines of two or three aircraft taking off created ice fogs 
that closed the airfields to further flying for several hours. This, of course, 
is no way to run an air base, although it would presumably provide good 
camouflage. Soon after my report appeared, a friend spotted a small item in 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, saying that plans for anew $60 million air base 
at Lake Hazen had been ruled out because of my adverse report on the 
likelihood of ice fogs. It would have been nice to be able to believe such a 
report, but the late 1950s were a period when the market in arctic air base 
futures was softening rapidly, as the manned bomber gave way to the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. If there had ever been plans for a base at 
Lake Hazen, there were now many reasons for second thoughts. Still, the ice 
fogs certainly were a potential problem, and if my report had accounted for 
only 10 per cent of the ‘no go’ decision then, as I figured it, that meant I had 
saved the Canadian taxpayer about $6 million: not a bad return for the garlic 
powder. 

The other scientific tasks that we undertook during the winter 
involved the collection of soil temperature measurements, periodic surveys 
of the lake ice (by Dick, in a vertical direction, every few days, and by Dingle 
and me, horizontally, about once a month) and auroral observations. It is 
difficult to get emotionally excited about soil temperature measurements, 
especially when our measurements behaved in precisely the way that the 
textbooks said they should. The soil nearest the surface got colder or warmer 
in general sympathy with the air temperature above, though with a time-lag 
and with less marked peaks and troughs. The amplitude of the temperature 
wave gradually flattened as one got deeper, until at about a metre down we 
reached the permanently frozen layer where there was little or no change 
from season to season and where, as the textbooks said, the ground 
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Head of Ruggles River and Lake Hazen, late summer 1958. The lake ice did not 
completely disappear, unlike 1957. 


temperature remained roughly the same as the mean annual air 
temperature. The latter, over our twelve-month period in 1957-58, was 
about -21°C. It was, of course, gratifying that our soil temperatures behaved 
so conventionally; it at least indicated that we had installed and operated the 
equipment correctly. But it would have made for a rather dull thesis if any 
of us had based his research on these measurements. 

The lake ice survey by Dingle and me also did not produce startling 
results, although for different reasons. The behaviour of Ruggles River, the 
outlet from Lake Hazen to the sea, was interesting to our limnologists and 
biologists, especially because it was believed that the river might continue 
to flow throughout the winter. Most rivers do, of course, and some of them 
in cold climates have large stretches that never freeze over. The Ruggles, 
however, is not the St. Lawrence; it is a relatively small river in a climate 
with temperatures below freezing for nine months of the year. It would be 
quite easy to construct a different hypothesis that suggested it would freeze 
to its bed throughout its length at some time during the winter, and remain 
that way until the following summer. Which hypothesis was right could be 
verified by periodic surveys of the lake ice near our camp. Most lakes behave 
like those annoying bath tubs one encountered in elementary school 
arithmetic that had the faucets running, the drain plug out and the change 
in level over a specific time to be calculated. In our case the faucets—the 
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streams flowing into the lake from the mountains and upland around 
it—were turned off tight in winter. If therefore, the altitude of the lake ice 
floating on the water surface continued to fall, then presumably the Ruggles 
remained open; if the level of the lake ice near our camp gradually or 
suddenly stabilized, then presumably the Lake Hazen bath had acquired a 
plug of ice. 

Dingle and I therefore established a survey line across the mile or so 
of lake separating our camp and John’s Island, and once a month we set out 
with a surveyor’s level, measuring tape, graduated staff, Coleman lantern 
and more clothes than we were accustomed to wear around the camp. The 
survey took about three hours to complete, and required no particular 
physical exertion or intellectual ability, especially for me. I was merely 
required to hold the staff upright and illuminate it with the lantern while 
Dingle tried to prevent his eyelashes freezing to the level as he peered at the 
numbers on the staff through the eyepiece. It provided us with much 
innocent amusement and fresh air, but, in the end the survey did not 
contribute much to scientific knowledge, because Dick periodically tackled 
the same problem in a more direct manner by walking across to the Ruggles 
to verify that it was still flowing. Not merely did it continue to flow, much 
more unexpectedly Dick found that the head of the river remained open at 
the edge of the lake and for fifty or a hundred metres downstream, before 
the water disappeared under a layer of ice. Although its temperature would 
be considered rather chilly at Atlantic City, or even in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the water was for most of the winter about 40° C warmer than 
the general air temperature and there must have been a peculiar 
microclimate created around the open water stretch. 

Our auroral observations, we later learned, were much appreciated by 
the experts, although at the time they were taken we entertained no great 
opinion of their value. In the first place we were, at 81°50’, too far north for 
the best displays of northern lights, which are seen at their best in the 
vicinity of the North Magnetic Pole. That Pole, a movable phenomenon, was 
at that time approximately 1600 kilometres southwest of us, somewhere in 
the vicinity of King William Island. Because we were so far north, our 
compass needle pointed in a vaguely southwesterly direction. 

A second reason for our auroral modesty was that, although we were 
officially designated as an IGY aurora observing station, we were distinctly 


Ed 


Having just paused to check all this in a scientific 
encyclopaedia, I have to report that, according to the encyclopaedia, 
‘Since unlike poles attract each other, and the north pole of a magnet is 
taken as that which points northerly, it is the earth’s south magnetic 
pole which lies near the north geographic pole.’ This merely confirms 
my impression that physicists are lousy geographers. 
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in the bush league. Our observations were only visual records—reports of 
what we thought we could see—whereas we knew that Alert had been 
specially equipped with an all-sky camera. What we did not know, because 
our radio was out of action, was that Alert’s camera was also out of action for 
much of the winter. In addition Alert was also plagued with much low 
coastal cloud, so that even visual observations were often impossible. 
Meanwhile we conscientiously attempted to sketch and describe the auroral 
displays on the official recording cards that had been sent to us. We were 
required to do a new sketch every twenty minutes during a display, and in 
December, for example, we accumulated 96 such observations. We were 
therefore glad to learn that our efforts proved more useful than we 
anticipated, although there was one major problem in analysing them that 
we were glad it was someone else’s task to solve. It seems that auroral 
observations, like the weather, depend for their interpretation on the 
creation of a synoptic network. Whereas the weather during the winter 
changed only gradually, auroral variations were extremely rapid. We had 
considerable sympathy for the unknown analyst who had to try to figure out 
what the actual time was when we reported a particular display, so that our 
records could be linked to the network of stations that did not have to 
depend on Westclox when they took their observations. 
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about our year at Lake Hazen, and in the discussions that followed we 

were almost always asked how we had got on with one another. Even 
when the subject was not raised, it seemed to hang in the air over the other 
questions. Usually no one put it in such blunt terms, but... a group of four 
people with no previous arctic experience, living in fairly cramped quarters 
through an extremely cold winter, with the sun below the horizon for four 
and a half months and no effective radio contact with the outside for six 
months: surely there must have been some emotional incidents or clashes 
of temperament, even if we were not prepared to talk about them? 

The subject was, of course, one that was particularly interesting to the 
four of us, both during our time at Lake Hazen, and perhaps even more in 
the months before we arrived there. Although we did not know beforehand 
how unusually isolated we were to be, it seemed obvious that problems of 
personality and temperament could become extremely important, and we 
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September 1957. Four untested and clean-shaven arctic scientists, two husky 
pups, and a muskoxen skull. 
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had no idea how we would react to the arctic environment or to one another. 
All of us had read our share of polar accounts, but most of the best-known 
expeditions had been much larger than ours. Even the Norwegian-British- 
Swedish Antarctic Expedition 1949-52, suggested as having much in 
common with us, had numbered fifteen. We knew that there were arguments 
for and against large groups. Most people in a position to know seemed to 
think that the smaller the group was, the better. In his account of the 
Norwegian-British-Swedish Expedition, The White Desert, John Giaever 
had quoted the remark of another polar explorer: “Two men are ideal. Three 
men are too many. Ten men are hell.’ Nothing was said about four. 

The problem was not simply one of general interest; for me, and 
probably also for John, it presented a very real dilemma before we left for 
the North. The two of us, arriving at McGill University at the same time from 
different colleges of London University, had shared an apartment in 
Montreal throughout the winter of 1956-57. This should have been a good 
prelude to the year at Lake Hazen, but it was not. It became evident that we 
had very different personalities, and quite different tastes, attitudes and 
ideas. No doubt I infuriated John as much as he exasperated me. We did not 
have violent arguments, for that was in neither of our temperaments. 
However John’s preference for working to a background of pop music forced 
me out of the apartment on several occasions, to pace round the McGill 
campus in suppressed rage. I also like a background of music, but my tastes 
were and are almost entirely classical. More important, I can filter out 
classical sounds if I am trying to concentrate, without even being aware that 
I am doing so. Pop or spoken words, however, I find continually distracting. 

Such tensions no doubt arise thousands of times in any city where 
people with different tastes and temperaments attempt to live together, and 
ways are usually found to resolve them. Our experience at McGill, however, 
did not indicate that we would be ideal members of a small group living 
together through a long winter in the Arctic. According to all the textbooks 
and polar narratives that we had read, one of us—it probably did not matter 
which one—should have found some other research project, or joined 
another expedition. The difficulty with this solution, of course, was in 
determining who should drop out. International Geophysical Years are rare 
events, and rarer still are the opportunities for raw graduate students to play 
significant roles in them. The question of a possible clash of temperaments 
was therefore never raised by either of us, and both of us duly went to Lake 
Hazen. 

Some eyebrows might be raised also at the way the other two members 
of the winter party were selected. Dingle was chosen, sight unseen, on the 
strength of his academic qualifications and because I put his name forward. 
I do not believe that John and Dingle ever knew one another in London, 
even though they were at the same university, studying the same subject, 
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because the colleges functioned to a very large extent as independent units. 
Dick, of course had never met any of us, and as a leader appointed after all 
the other members of the party had been selected, who was unknown to any 
of them (or indeed to McGill University which chose him) is, to say the least, 
a notion contrary to the conventional wisdom of most arctic textbooks. 

My experience of the twelve months at Lake Hazen, however, and 
especially of the eight months or more when the four of us were by 
ourselves, has left me with a distrust of such conventional wisdom. We had 
few problems of temperament or compatibility, and those that did arise 
seemed, if anything, easier to resolve than they might have been in more 
normal circumstances. My own problem of radio background music, for 
example, proved to be a non-problem, simply because we had a non-radio. 
This may lead the suspicious reader to wonder whether the radio silence was 
contrived or maintained by me to eliminate that particular problem. It was 
not: even I would have welcomed a large dose of popular music during the 
winter if it meant that we could also transmit, or even if it meant only that 
we could get an occasional time-check. Even had our radio not failed, it is 
unlikely that this problem would have become as important as it had been 
in Montreal the previous winter. One feature of the Wireless Set No. 52 that 
I noted with particular approval at Camp Borden was that reception could 
be through a speaker or through up to three sets of headphones. Indeed, 
given the variable conditions of short-wave reception, headphones were 
often preferable to the speaker. If someone did not want to be disturbed by 
the radio, therefore, there were means to satisfy everybody. 

More generally, if there was one main reason why we had virtually no 
personality clashes at Lake Hazen, it was probably that all four of us were 
well aware that such clashes were a real danger, and therefore all of us went 
out of our way to avoid them. There were, after all, only three other 
personalities to be considered, and we soon learned to handle one another 
tactfully. So far as numbers were concerned, four seemed to us to be close 
to the ideal size for such a group. It was probable that at least one of the 
others shared your opinion about something, or at least could understand 
it. Furthermore, if one of us, Mr. X, had a particular grouse about some 
characteristic of Mr. Y, there were tactful ways of making this known 
through Messrs. A or B, without a confrontation. A or B, of course, might not 
even say anything to Y, but they would be on the lookout for such 
confrontations developing, and prepared to head them off. 

There were other effective safety-valves. One undoubtedly was our 
regular schedule of shifts for weather observing, cooking and other chores. 
There was seldom a dispute about who did what, because practically all the 
things that had to be done were neatly allocated to one or other of the three 
shifts each day. Each of us spent three days on each shift, with three days off 
at the end of each cycle, so there was variety as well as regularity. Another 
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important consequence of this system was that someone was always on 
night shift. For three days he was seen by the others normally only at 
breakfast and in the evenings. Equally important, for three days in every 
twelve he saw little of them and could do personal chores, such as cleaning 
himself and his clothes. In the crowded area of our living hut, basins of 
stewing socks and other items would not have been welcome during the 
daytime, but night shift was an ideal time to get such things out of the way. 

It also helped that Dingle and I were able to keep our beds in the 
Shoran throughout the winter. This became more and more difficult, 
because of the condensation we produced. In our arctic sleeping bags, on the 
thin mattresses of our canvas camp beds, we were warm enough once we 
had pulled the draw strings of the hooded sheet tightly around our faces. It 
required, indeed, some determination to emerge from this cocoon next 
morning into the -40° of the Shoran, before dressing in the main hut, which 
was more than 55°C warmer. Gradually, however, the moisture from our 
breathing condensed as a layer of hoar frost several inches deep on the walls 
and roof of the Shoran. It also froze around the edges of our sleeping bags, 
but these could be aired daily in the main hut. We could have kept the 
Shoran clear by regular scraping, but we could seldom be bothered. About 
twice a week, therefore, either Dingle or I would stretch lazily and carelessly, 
hit the canvas and dislodge a fair amount of hoar frost down our necks. It 
was also pitch dark in the Shoran for most of the winter, except when we 
took our candles to bed, but all these inconveniences were well worth the 
extra living space that it gave us. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how we 
could have managed if all four of us had had to sleep in the main hut, as was 
originally intended. 

I can, in fact, only remember one significant argument breaking out 
during the winter, and this probably helped to establish a principle that 
avoided future disagreement. It occurred in October or November and 
concerned the auroral observations. The word ‘observations’ is important, 
as it refers to those records that depend on the ability and judgment of the 
observer, as distinct from ‘measurements,’ which merely require accurate 
readings of instruments. As at all weather stations, our meteorological 
records were a mixture of observations and measurements. The observing 
manual, for example, explains the general differences between clouds, and 
indicates the normal heights at which different cloud types occur. The cloud 
atlas provides a large number of photographs and more explanations. Some 
measurements of cloud heights are possible, using balloon releases, ceiling 
projectors or aircraft reports. For much of the time, however, the cloud 
amounts, types and heights that are reported are observations. For example, 
the observer on duty estimates that six-tenths of the sky is covered by what 
he thinks is altocumulus cloud at what he believes is an altitude of 
4000 metres. Similarly, the observer has to decide whether the precipitation 
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that is falling is snow, snow showers, snow pellets, snow grains, or ice 
prisms. Whichever it is, is the intensity of its fall light, medium or heavy? 
And so on. 

This sounds rather hit-or-miss, but the areas where such judgment is 
involved, though numerous, are not usually critical. On occasions when 
accurate knowledge is essential, there are usually ways to ensure this 
accuracy. At a normal airport weather station, for example, if an aircraft is 
coming in to land with one engine out of action, in icing conditions, strong 
winds and a low cloud ceiling obscured by falling snow, the observer will 
seldom rely on his personal estimate of the height of that ceiling. He will 
normally fill and release a ceiling balloon and, by timing its ascent at a 
known rate, determine the height at which it disappears. He will also 
probably rub his worry beads and pray. For much of the time, however, 
estimates are as useful as precise measurements, provided that the observer 
is reasonably competent. Standing beside him, looking at the same sky, you 
may be inclined to think that the altocumulus, which he says is at 
4000 metres, is really at 4500; you may occasionally be firmly convinced 
that it is really cirrocumulus at 6500 metres. The one who decides, however, 
is the one who is on duty. At Alert, Vancouver International Airport, or any 
other weather station, it is his or her record that will be minutely checked in 
the event of an aircraft accident or any similar incident. Therefore if the 
observer says it is altocumulus at 4000 metres, then that is what it is. When 
you come on duty in an hour or two, you can put the clouds where you think 
they ought to be; until then you can only offer your opinion. 

This principle, which John and I had absorbed at Schefferville, was 
equally applicable to our auroral observations, but a problem emerged in 
applying the principle that is rare in weather observing. One might disagree 
about the form or the intensity of the precipitation, or about the type or 
height of clouds; there is, however, usually no doubt that the precipitation 
or the clouds exist. With aurora it is not so easy; the most vivid displays are 
unmistakable, but some of the minor occurrences may be extremely faint. 
On the day in question at Lake Hazen, the observer on duty was told by one 
of the others that there was aurora. He went out, official sketching pad in 
hand, but decided there was no aurora to be seen. From the point of viewof 
the one who believed he could see it, not to report the display was to lose 
possibly valuable scientific data; from the on-duty observer’s point of view, 
if he could not be certain that there really was a display, it would be just as 
unscientific to try to sketch something that he could not see. This may sound 
like a geomagnetic storm in a teacup, but it generated some strong feelings 
at the time. There seemed to be two ways to resolve it: to apply the principle 
learned at Schefferville, or to let the person who believed he could see the 
aurora do the observation. Eventually we settled for the former; the other 
way seemed the road to observing anarchy. The main point of the incident, 
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however, is that it was the only open clash of strongly-held views I can recall 
taking place throughout the entire winter. 

We had another way to divert any tensions that arose, and that was by 
writing about our problems to others. My letter to Kay contained many 
remarks, flattering and critical, fair and unfair, about Dick, John and Dingle, 
and their letters and diaries no doubt dealt with me in the same way. The 
principle that ‘I don’t mind what you say about me so long as you don’t say 
it to my face’ may or may not be a good rule in normal society, but it is 
highly desirable in cramped conditions like those at Lake Hazen. This does 
not mean that my ever-lengthening letter to Kay is to be compared with the 
‘Character Book’ in which Sir George Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company occupied the winter of 1832 recording his extremely candid 
comments on the characters and capabilities of his principal officers. The 
book begins with a description of ‘A frothy trifling conceited man, who 
would starve in any other Country and is perfectly useless here.’ In general 
we got on very well together and our diaries no doubt reflect this. As with 
Simpson, however, writing was one way of getting annoyances out of our 
systems. Like his ‘Character Book,’ the results of such catharsis probably tell 
the reader more about the writer than about those he is writing about. 

There were understandably many differences between us. Dingle and 
John, for example, were basically gregarious conversationalists; Dick and I 
were inclined to be loners and thinkers. If a bridge among the four of us 
were needed, which normally it was not, this tended to be provided by 
Dingle, who had a knack of getting on with others that the rest of us had not 
developed to the same extent. For Dingle and me, the tedium of the long 
months was undoubtedly reduced by the fact that we were both engaged to 
be married. Plans for the two weddings, both due to take place in Lancashire 
in October 1958, were laid before we arrived at Lake Hazen, and letters and 
radio messages gradually developed these plans into firm dates and 
honeymoon reservations. John had a girlfriend in Montreal, but Dick 
managed to keep knowledge of similar attachments to himself. On one 
occasion during the winter after our return to Montreal, he surprised us all 
by arriving at a McGill party with a very attractive and, to us, completely 
unknown female companion. Dingle, the bridge as usual, found an 
opportunity to congratulate Dick on his good taste and fortune, but returned 
to the rest of us more surprised than before. Dick’s only remark, it seemed, 
had been ‘Hands off; she’s married.’ We never learned who she was, nor was 
Dick observed to repeat the experiment. 

Despite the differences in our temperaments, the four of us had much 
in common, and this no doubt helped to maintain harmony. All of us were 
in our early twenties; all were recent university graduates, and all were now 
embarked on graduate work. None of us had been in the Arctic before. We 
were there about 20 percent for the glamour and romance—la gloire—and 
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80 percent because there was a good prospect of a higher degree resulting 
from the experience. With the DRB as paymaster, there was absolutely no 
chance that we were there for the money. We were all also intelligent enough 
to know that the year was likely to produce both tedium and tensions, and 
we were capable of finding ways to minimize both these hazards. For Dingle 
and me this meant that we took to Lake Hazen plenty of things to keep our 
minds occupied. The others appeared to have less clearly-defined projects 
during the winter, but some of the differences between us may have been 
due to different reading speeds. Normally my ability to read quickly is a 
precious asset; at Lake Hazen it meant that I needed roughly twice as many 


By April, the monthly photo could again be taken outdoors, 
beside the stores hut. 


books as someone like Dick or John, who read more slowly and who, it 
seemed, were easily and comfortably diverted from what they were reading 
into a reverie. A regular winter weather observation, for example, could 
normally be done in five minutes, including reading the barometer, going 
outside to read the thermometer and look at the sky and winds, and then 
completing the entries and calculations on Form 2311. Dick, however, 
frequently took twenty minutes or half an hour over this task. He must have 
been thinking of many other things as he did so, but the time taken over the 
observation was not of much consequence. When completed it was just as 
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accurate as the others, and with the radio out of action the rest of the world 
was not anxiously awaiting his findings. 

Although we kept, and probably strengthened, our individual 
personalities during the year, we naturally became a group with a common 
outlook, though scarcely with an esprit de corps. We were, for example, glad 
to see the backs of the 1957 summer party, so that we could get on with our 
priorities, which were different from theirs. Nor was it difficult for us to 
come to think of the DRB as ‘them,’ the collective enemy of ‘us.’ Individually 
we may have been inclined to give the DRB the benefit of varying amounts 
of doubt about the effort they were making to re-establish contact with us. 
By the time the useless battery charger arrived at Christmas, however, our 
opinions had generally converged. On a scale of 1 to 10, the DRB was rating 
no more than 3 on any of our scorecards. It was also, I think, apparent to all 
of us by Christmas that (a) we had developed a comfortable routine; (b) we 
had ourselves become increasingly adapted to this routine; and, (c) although 
this was desirable for its own sake in getting us through a long, cold, dark 
and essentially static winter, it could not last. Eventually the summer party 
would arrive, and summer itself would follow. The more we became 
accustomed to our routine, the more of a shock we would experience when 
we were forced to change. 

Something of this mild apprehension I conveyed in my letter to Kay 
as early as 12 December. I was commenting on a message from Jim Lotz in 
our Christmas mail-drop, promising that he would try to get back in the next 
summer party as early as possible, to give us some company. A little 
morbidly, perhaps, I wrote: 


I doubt if he will be as much of a pleasure as he hopes. It is 
probably a sign of bushedness but we four have got into such 
a pleasant rut with work, cooking, meteorology and so on that 
we just don’t want anyone coming in mucking things up. 
Believe me, Kay, we don’t ask much here, except mail. We are 
all either openly or secretly counting the days and months ... 
but being here we are doing very well. 


When I read these letters again for the first time after more than twenty 
years, that passage is one of the few that surprised me. I did not recall that 
such attitudes had developed as early as December. 

A final reason why we had so few clashes of temperament may be that 
Dick was in charge. His position as leader had not come by virtue of his 
greater arctic or expedition experience: Lake Hazen was a new experience 
for all of us. Rather he was a ‘born leader’ for our group, though not in the 
usual sense of that phrase. Two years before the IGY, J.W. Pickersgill, as 
Minister for Citizenship and Immigration, had observed that ‘I don’t believe 
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that any immigrant, no matter where he comes from or how good he is, is as 
good as another Canadian baby, because the immigrant has to learn to be a 
Canadian and the baby is a Canadian to start with.’ Dick, having begun with 
an impeccable Canadian babyhood at Waterways, Alberta, was consequently 
ordained to be the leader, whether he liked it or not. From his point of view, 
the task could not have been easy especially in prospect. Not merely was he 
the only true Pickersgillian Canadian among us, the unusually close links of 
upbringing and especially of university among John, Dingle and me may 
have made him feel something of an outsider. This, however, is merely 
speculation. If Dick felt this way, he never showed it. Nor did he find it 
necessary to prove his position as leader by exerting his authority. If he ever 
assumed the role of ‘first among equals,’ it was because the rest of us gave 
him little choice but to occupy that position. 

Perhaps it helped that Dick was just as eccentric as we were, and 
equally accident-prone. If Dingle and I were fools enough to get the 
outboard motor frozen on our trip to the Henrietta Nesmith Glacier, it was 
Dick who froze his own feet on a similar excursion a few weeks later. If I 
nearly blew my foot off because I had not learned how to use a .45 revolver, 
it was Dick who was chased back to camp by an angry muskoxen. It was only 
Dick who took off for three days on a midwinter ramble to the seaside at 
minus 40°, without a tent or stove. In later years Dick has accumulated a 
large number of stories around his name. Repeating one here may annoy 
him even more than did the cherrywood embers, but there are two reasons 
for telling the story, quite apart from its entertainment value. The first is 
that it is entirely consistent with the person we knew at Lake Hazen. The 
second purpose is to emphasize that, with Dick in charge, life at Lake Hazen 
during the winter was much more enjoyable than it might otherwise have 
been. 

The story concerns Dick’s subsequent employment in the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, during which he spent one winter on Southampton Island, 
tagging polar bears. I do not know exactly how this is normally done, but I 
can well imagine that the bears have to be persuaded to cooperate. 
Apparently the accepted technique is to fire a barbiturate dart at the bear, 
anaesthetizing it. Brave Canadian civil servant then hastily tags bear 
(where?) and disappears smartly over the horizon before the bear recovers 
from this indignity. During the course of Dick’s winter at this sport, 
something went wrong with the rifle. At this point, you, I, and practically 
everyone else would call it a day and wait for further instructions or a new 
rifle. Not so, if you were Dick. According to the legend, he is credited with 
having designed the Nembutal Harpoon Mark I (and only), with which he 
stalked the unsuspecting bears. When within range he hurled the harpoon 
and then ran like hell, hoping the barbiturate took effect, before the bear 
caught up with him. Fortunately it always did. Like this book, perhaps this 
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story has grown a little in the telling and retelling over the years. But only 
maybe. Like this book, the story is much too improbable not to be true. 

So much for my own amateur psychology about the reasons why we 
enjoyed a tranquil winter. Two professional psychiatrists did get into the 
Lake Hazen act, one briefly and from a considerable distance, the other 
much more closely. When the prospect of going to Lake Hazen first arose, 
I sent a brief note to the psychiatric adviser at the London School of 
Economics to ask what he thought of the idea, because he and I had come to 
know each other on a professional basis during the final year of my degree 
course. The honours degree course in geography at London was at that time 
a three-year suspense drama in which, in my case, there was a formal 
examination in Latin at the end of the first year, and in sociology at the end 
of the second. All the geography, however, from day one in the first year 
onwards, was examined in nine three-hour papers during one week in June 
of the third and final year. The physical effort of writing three or four essays 
in each three-hour period in quick succession was bad enough. I remember 
Dingle’s fiancée emerging from one of these sessions having completed 
27 sides of handwriting, which was only a little over her usual average. 
Everyone engaged in this ordeal wandered round like automatons during 
that week. Kay and I, unable to revise any more, went to a re-issue of Brief 
Encounter one night, only to discover that, although we recognized all the 
places in Yorkshire and Lancashire where it had been filmed, the story was 
not calculated to cheer up two lovers under considerable strain. 

The stress during the actual week of examinations was, however, 
moderated by the fact that we were doing something. Much worse had been 
the previous three months or more in which we tried to load our minds with 
all the long-forgotten geographical facts, ideas and myths that we had 
accumulated since the first week of October 1953. It was this stress that had 
sent me in the direction of the School’s psychiatric adviser. He had given me 
cheerful and credible reassurance at the time, and he did so again when I 
asked him whether, as he happened to know something about me, he 
thought that a year at Lake Hazen would be good idea. ‘Why not?,’ he wrote 
back, knowing nothing about the Defence Research Board, ‘It’s obviously 
something you want to do, so go and do it.’ He could well have added that an 
arctic winter was likely to be less of a strain than taking London finals in 
geography. 

The other professional interest in our psyches began as a detailed 
series of tests and interviews to which we were subjected before we headed 
north. This official concern for our mental condition may seem a pleasant 
contrast to the lack of interest shown by the DRB in our physical well-being, 
exemplified by our intact appendixes and lack of Band-Aids. It soon 
emerged, however, that the Board was not interested in us as individuals, 
and was not about to use the tests to discourage those with the wrong 
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Tan, Dingle, and John after the arrival of the summer party. 


answers or the wrong complexes from going to Lake Hazen. We discovered 
that we were part of a much larger survey, ultimately intended to define the 
psychological type best suited to arctic or other remote conditions. A very 
large number of individual case-studies was required, and it was obvious to 
us that those responsible would have been well satisfied if one or more of us 
had gone quietly, or for that matter noisily, off our rockers during the 
winter. They could then have drawn some interesting conclusions about why 
some did and others did not. We appreciated the scientific value of the 
survey, but saw no reason to cooperate to that extent. 

If the DRB was disappointed by our continuing sanity, it did not show 
it. In the first wave of summer arrivals, however, the Board did send in a 
professional psychiatrist, a Major in the Royal Canadian Army Medical 
Corps. His task was to repeat the tests and interviews that we had undergone 
about ten months earlier, to see what effect the winter had on our responses. 

So far as I could detect, my responses had changed in only one 
respect. One of the items in a lengthy questionnaire that we had completed 
the previous summer asked, ‘Whom do you prefer, George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln?’ The questionnaire was obviously of American origin and 
the question had caused me some difficulties. I had specialized in history at 
school, which meant that I had been brought up in the conventional British 
belief that American history ended in 1783. Lincoln was therefore an 
unknown quantity, and my view of George Washington was about as well- 
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rounded as the average American’s opinion of George III. During the winter, 
however, I had read Dingle’s copy of the Penguin History of the United 
States, and so I was now able to register an unhesitating affinity for Lincoln. 
I would have been equally willing to declare for Hamilton rather than 
Jefferson, despite my experience of central government in the shape of the 
DRB, but the question was not asked. 

We never learned what conclusions were drawn from the analysis of 
our experience. We were content with the Major’s entry in our guest book at 
the end of his visit; it had the ring of truth. ‘I don't know who had changed 
most: them in a winter or me in a week.’ 
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Landscape with People 


an usually does the sensible thing, after he has exhausted the 
M options. This was evidently true also of the Defence Research Board, 

which via the C-130 had at last sent us a complete replacement 
Wireless Set No. 52 and a 4-stroke generator. Mechanically and electrically, 
going into April, we were in good shape for the first time since the previous 
September. This was more than could be said for the C-130 which brought 
these items. The landing had, it seemed, slightly bent one of the skis, but 
that is presumably why prototype aircraft are sent on proving flights. More 
serious was the fact that our temperatures were, as usual, much colder than 
anywhere else in the Arctic and, for this or some other reason, one of the 
aircraft’s engines refused to restart. The crew, understandably, were not 
inclined to linger, in case the malady proved contagious. 

There was, in any case, little reason for the C-130 and its crew to stay 
long with us. Once they had counted our shaggy heads, delivered the radio, 
the mail and some cheering remarks, there was only our accommodation to 
inspect, the guest book to sign and our own mail to collect. This last, of 
course, was voluminous. The letter that I had started writing to Kay on 
22 August had by 29 March grown to 183 pages. There was just time to add 
a six-line postscript before it was parcelled up with the typescript of my 
Master’s degree thesis, a large number of very belated Christmas cards, and 
all the other letters that we had written during the winter. The C-130 got its 
three remaining engines going and decided that our airstrip was an 
unnecessary luxury in the cloudless conditions and perfect visibility, 
especially as the aircraft had approximately twenty kilometres of level ice 
directly in front of it. It took off and we duly recorded, but failed to 
recognize, the ice fog it left behind. 

For the next four weeks we reverted to our winter lifestyle, although 
we now had a radio that worked. There was no difficulty in starting the new 
generator; about twelve hours later our batteries were fully charged and we 
took to the air again. It was evident from the welcome we received that Lake 
Hazen’s radio troubles had worried Thule and every other arctic station 
during the preceding months. Eureka in particular arranged along exchange 
with us on the amateur frequency in order to unload the seventeen radio 
messages that they had accumulated from Stan Surber and that had, in most 
cases, been overtaken by subsequent mail drops. Eureka, Radio Moscow, the 
BBC and many other news bulletins helped us to catch up on the world 
outside. Dingle’s British newspapers from earlier mail drops had told us 
much, but neither the Daily Telegraph nor the Palmer’s Green and 
Southgate Gazette covered all the topics that interested us. I recall, for 
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instance, that we were anxious to confirm that the Montreal Canadiens were 
in their rightful place at the top of the National Hockey League. It turned out 
that the observers at Eureka did not keep up with the hockey scores but they, 
like others in the Arctic, were still concerned about the air crash at Munich 
on 6 February, when eight members of the Manchester United football team 
were killed. Probably none of them had ever seen a soccer game, but the 
tragedy went far beyond national preferences in sport. 

Having the radio altered our life a little, but by no means as much as 
might have been expected. From now on we always knew what time it was, 
and we picked up at least one news bulletin a day. Each evening we joined 
Eureka, the RCMP post at Alexandra Fiord and occasionally the other 
Mounties at Grise Fiord on the amateur band, to receive messages and send 
others via Stan Surber and to chat briefly. We were also able to get our 
weather out to Thule regularly, and sometimes also to Resolute. But perhaps 
the main difference that the radio made was that it reduced the uncertainty. 
Throughout the winter we had never known when the plane might visit us, 
or when a plane, flying high above us, might provide an opportunity for us 
to fire a green Véry as a general indication that we were all right. Now there 
was no need for such signals, and we also knew that if any planes were 
coming to visit us, we would have the news in advance via Thule or Resolute. 
No aircraft did arrive until the end of April, however, and April itself was for 
us a Sort of ‘Indian winter’—a tranquil period when we could look forward 
to the change of pace that the summer party would bring, while continuing 
to follow the easy routine that we had long since learned to appreciate. If we 
felt moved to physical exercise, the weather was generally perfect, and the 
temperature was now rising towards -15°C more often than it was falling 
below -40°C. 

About the middle of the month I managed to speed up the seasons in 
a modest way. By now the sun was above the horizon practically the whole 
time, although the nearness of the Garfield Range meant that the sun went 
out of sight behind the mountains for a couple of hours in the late evening. 
Nevertheless we were receiving plenty of incoming solar 
radiation—insolation—and I decided to put it to work. Having just written 
my M.Sc. thesis on insolation and albedo in Quebec-Labrador, I was well 
aware that the albedo of white snow is 90 per cent or more. In other words, 
nine-tenths of all the insolation falling on the snow is not absorbed and 
converted into heat, but is reflected back to outer space. This makes the 
planet Earth shine brightly, but does nothing for air temperatures at Lake 
Hazen. 

Near to the camp, on a marshy area beside the lake, there was a small 
circular pond no more than about five metres in diameter. I spent an hour 
or so sweeping the white snow off the black ice, and then darkened the ice 
surface still further by sprinkling on it some dry soil that I found underneath 
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one of the boxes around the camp. Within a day, the surface of the pond had 
begun to melt, although the air temperature was still about -20°C. I used the 
moisture to stir the soil into mud, and then spread the mud more evenly 
over the pond surface. A few days later the ice had completely melted. As the 
pond was only about 45 centimetres deep, we had no trouble in keeping it 
open; insolation was absorbed by the dark mud at the bottom of the shallow 
pond, and this heat kept the water above freezing point. 

This was a satisfying but not particularly surprising proof of some 
basic principles of physical climatology. What was unexpected was the way 
that the news got around. Within a week of the pond melting it became a 
focus for a surprising number of bird species, some of which we had not seen 
since the previous summer and none of which could reasonably have 
anticipated open water in our vicinity for another six weeks or more. 
Perhaps they came from the open water at the head of the Ruggles River; 
they certainly provided a welcome addition to the landscape. They were 
followed at the end of April by other migrants, the first wave of scientists to 
arrive at our base for the summer. This time, of course, we had ample 
warning of their coming, and we hastily relearned the jargon of aviation 
weather reporting, which differs from the synoptic variety mainly in its 
greater attention to cloud amounts and altimeter settings. We were a little 
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disappointed by the landings made within a few minutes of each other by 
two C-119 Flying boxcars of the RCAF, because they conspicuously avoided 
the airstrip of which we were so proud. This, we subsequently learned, was 
because the aircraft were carrying substantial quantities of explosives, to be 
used in echo-sounding the depth of the icesheets in the mountains behind 
us. The crews were naturally anxious to avoid the chance of hitting one of 
our oil barrel markers with a wing-tip, especially as they had all the rest of 
the lake to use as a landing place. 

Having got these aircraft down at Lake Hazen, the first item of 
business was to get them up in the air again. This was not easy, because 
whatever peculiar things were happening to C-130s, no one had ever 
managed to fit skis on a Flying boxcar. The 25 centimetres of snow on the 
lake ice were no great impediment to landing or taxiing, but until our strip 
had been cleared of snow there was no way that the planes could develop 
sufficient speed for take-off. The big TD-9 bulldozer that had sat forlornly 
in the middle of our camp all winter therefore had its innards warmed up 
with a blow-torch, and eventually lumbered majestically off, under the 
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Unloading the boxcar. 


control of a serviceman brought in for this task. Periodically he had to be 
brought back to the camp to have his innards warmed, as clearing a runway 
12 metres or so wide and 1500 metres long with one bulldozer takes time. 
This operation was a repeat performance of what had been done the 
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previous year, when the first two aircraft to arrive in the spring of 1957 had 
also been C-119s, one of which was entirely full of bulldozer and the other 
almost full of its blade. Eventually our airstrip was converted into a runway 
that could take anything up to the size of a North Star (the Canadian, or 
noisy, version of the DC-4) and the boxcars went south. They were promptly 
replaced by what must have been one of the few DC-3s ever to carry a crew 
of seven. It was from 121 Communications and Rescue flight at Sea Island, 
British Columbia, a place known to everyone but the RCAF as Vancouver 
International Airport. It normally spent its days and nights looking for 
people who were lost at sea or in the mountains of B.C., and in flying 
emergency cases out of unlikely places. For the next month, however, such 
people might be out of luck, because the DC-3 was attached to Operation 
Hazen. 

Like most people who have had anything to do with this aircraft, we 
all had a particular affection for the DC-3 or, in its military dress, the C-47. 
For one thing it was the same age as we were, having flown for the first time 
in the vintage year of 1935. Something like 13,000 of them were built before 
the last one came off the assembly line in 1946. In 1958, and perhaps even 
more at the end of the century, one has the feeling that any DC-3 will get you 
where you are going. If the aircraft has been flying for all those years, why 
should it decide to give up simply because you happen to be on board? The 
specimen that arrived at Lake Hazen, however, was rather special. In the 
first place it was ski-wheeled: it could land on runways on its wheels, or on 
snow or ice on its skis. Nothing special about that, we thought, until we 
discovered that this was the only aircraft in the entire Royal Canadian Air 
Force that had been fitted with skis during the previous winter. So much for 
all those aircraft and people we had imagined were itching to come and visit 
us at Lake Hazen as soon as we could tell them the ice was thick enough. 
More unexpected was the socket in the cabin specially provided to power an 
iron lung. The aircraft was extremely well-equipped for emergency flights 
although, in keeping with past practice as regards medical supplies for Lake 
Hazen, they had not thought to bring the iron lung itself. The items that we 
found most difficult to take seriously, however, were the sockets underneath 
the aircraft hull into which JATO bottles could be fitted. The notion that a 
DC-3, of all animals, with a cruising speed of 275 k.p.h., might require Jet 
Assisted Take Off was too funny for words. The laugh, of course, was on us. 
A couple of weeks later the DC-3 made a landing high on the ice sheet, at 
something like 1500 metres above sea level. A substantial part of the 
atmosphere (about one-tenth of it by weight) is already beneath you at that 
altitude, so take-offs are not easy even when the going is normal. For a ski- 
wheeled DC-3 on ice it is a real problem. As we heard it later, Merv Utas, the 
captain, pointed the aircraft down glacier, opened the engines to the 
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maximum, fired both JATO bottles and kept going until he found that he 
was flying horizontally while the glacier continued its gentle descent. 

The DC-3 was nothing if not well-manned. The seven crew members 
who joined us at Lake Hazen included Utas and another pilot, two 
navigators, an air frame mechanic, an engine mechanic and a cook. They 


took over the stores hut, which suddenly became much emptier as stuff was 
flown up to the icecap, and proceeded to enjoy their freedom from 
Vancouver routine. The advance group of scientists mainly consisted of 
those whose business was ice, as they did not have to wait until the snow 
went in order to get to work. Leading the group was Geoff Hattersley-Smith, 
the first representative of the Defence Research Board to appear at Lake 
Hazen since our winter difficulties. He was naturally rather cautious in his 
approach to us, but by this stage we were in a forgiving mood, especially as 
a large supply of canned fruit had arrived with the radio a month earlier. He 
did, however, suffer from one unexpected result of our isolation. All of us, 
we found, had practically total recall of the conversations that we had had 
with him and the rest of the summer party eight months earlier. If, 
therefore, Geoff was inclined to minimize the DRB’s foul-up by a remark 
beginning, ‘Well, you know, I did say that ...’ he was apt to receive an answer 
that began, ‘Oh no, you didn’t, what you said was ...’ and continued in 
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quotation marks for several paragraphs. Geoff and the others to whom this 
happened could not of course remember precisely what they had said so long 
ago, but our verbatim recall triggered their memories and made them wary 
of our facility in this respect in the future. Why we had this ability is not easy 
to explain, because we had been talking continually to one another during 
the intervening months; it was not as if each of us had been in solitary 
confinement. 

One of the first tasks for the DC-3 was to fly over to Thule to collect a 
couple of dog-teams, again rented on a ‘U-drive’ basis from the local Inuit. 
Sixteen dogs proved to be about eight dogs too many, and even Mutt 
appeared overwhelmed by this massive proof that she was not, after all, 
alone. The idea was that both Geoff, a glaciologist, and Bob Christie, the 
geologist, would be able to go off in different directions with their own 
teams. This did happen for a small part of the time, but for much of the 
summer we had eight huskies tethered along the shore of the lake, eating 
Nutrican, howling whenever they felt sufficiently energetic, and later on 
complaining bitterly about the mosquitoes. 

Although we were forgiving to Geoff, some of our apprehensions about 
the effect of the summer party on our tranquil life were more than justified. 
There is little doubt that the four of us needed a fairly strong shock to our 
systems in order to adjust to the change of pace. Our routine had become 
very firmly established and very comfortable. There is little doubt that our 
hut must have looked, and possibly may have smelled, like the Black Hole 
of Ellesmere Island. Here we were, at the end of April, still living a 
troglodytic existence in a hut to which no light could gain admission. We had 
the Shoran hut over one end, and a storm porch over the other and there 
were no windows. On the other hand much of our routine did have a 
purpose, and one or two members of the summer party were rather heavy- 
handed in the way that they attempted to restore the status quo ante 
15 August 1957. It upset me perhaps more than the others, probably because 
I was going to be spending practically all the summer at the base camp, 
whereas Dick, John and Dingle were looking forward to being away from it 
as much as possible on their own research projects. Fortunately a truce was 
arranged before some of the more unnecessary changes were made. The 
summer party came to realize that although the camp might be to them 
merely two grubby Attwell huts, some oil drums and a lot of meat bars, it 
was Home to us, and we completed our adjustment to summer ways very 
peacefully. About two weeks later, on 12 May, I admitted in a letter to Kay 
that ‘I seem to have been in a perpetual, if private, bad temper ever since the 
summer party arrived, but this was probably an exaggeration. If I had 
known that, the same day, Kay was writing to say that our October 
honeymoon had been booked—via a flying boat from Southampton to 
Madeira—I might have been in a more cheerful frame of mind. 
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Others who were feeling bad-tempered at this time were the normally 
exuberant crew of the DC-3. After some long hours of flying to install the 
glaciological party at their base camp on the Gilman Glacier, and 
transporting them to different places on the ice-cap to make geophysical 
soundings, the DC-3 had come unstuck and all Merv Utas’s large crew were 
unable to put it together again. What it needed, apparently, was a generator 
oil seal for one of the engines. This was the sort of item that could be 
replaced in a minute, but a spare was needed so rarely that they had brought 
none with them. Thule was also unable to help and they were forced to wait 
until a Flying Boxcar lumbered all the way up from Trenton, Ontario, with 
a spare. In the meantime they cleared enough snow from the lake ice to 
make a reasonable curling rink. We had no proper curling stones, but one- 
gallon kerosene cans were roughly the same shape and dimensions. The 
RCAF staked its aeroplane against the scientists’ J-5 tractor, and lost. 

The C-119 eventually arrived from Trenton with the oil seal. And that 
is exactly what it brought: just one. We learned from the DC-3 crew that it 
was the sort of item that could have been fitted upside down fairly easily, in 
which case it would have been ruined and they would have had to wait for 
another. A gross of seals, we gathered, would have weighed a kilogram and 
might be worth $20, whereas the cost of the flight from Trenton was. . .? 
The winter party gradually began to feel that Murphy’s Law (‘If anything can 
go wrong, it will’) did not apply to us alone. Airborne again, the DC-3 took 
Geoff and others across Ellesmere Island to visit Ward Hunt Island on the 
northwest coast. They returned with a rare prize. Fifty years earlier Peary’s 
Arctic Club had established caches at various points along the coast of 
Ellesmere Island, in case his expedition should miss its way back from the 
Pole to Cape Sheridan. Naturally no one had bothered to retrieve these, until 
the DC-3 proudly returned with a gallon can of pure alcohol that had been 
‘on the rocks’ for half a century. We mixed it with orange juice, stirring 
constantly to keep juice and alcohol from separating again, named it ‘Peary's 
Peril’ and toasted the good old days when people understood what the real 
polar explorer looked for in a cache. One wonders what Peary would have 
said if he had struggled ashore and found instead a couple of hundred meat 
bars. 

Maybe it was the unaccustomed warmth of May, the first month since 
September in which we did not record a temperature below -40°, but as the 
month wore on I developed a nagging toothache. It was no doubt partly a 
result of the inroads I had made on the 180 kg of chocolate during the 
winter. I tried to ignore the pain, and eventually this technique was 
successful and the toothache disappeared. This was good news for me, but 
not for the DC-3 crew, who had heard about the wonderful shopping 
emporium known as the Thule Base Exchange, and who wanted an excuse 
to visit the place. There had been no time when they were there earlier in 
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their role of arctic dogcatchers. Mindful of the expense to the taxpayer 
involved in such a long taxi-ride I demurred, until it became obvious that I 
was going to Thule for dental treatment even if the DC-3 crew were 
compelled to give me a toothache in order to do so. Towards the end of May, 
therefore, I left Lake Hazen for the first time. We flew first to Alert to refuel, 
because Alert had more aviation spirit than Lake Hazen, and then headed 
south. By this time, however, the crew were beginning to regret their 
enthusiasm for Thule, and might easily have been persuaded to forget the 
whole idea. It seemed as though we might be rather unwelcome when we 
arrived. True, we were flying straight and reasonably level, and our 
generator oil remained sealed. There were, however, other difficulties. 

The first was that we had no authority to land at Thule. As we in the 
winter party had discovered through listening to the radio in recent weeks, 
getting into the Strategic Air Command’s most northerly outpost involved 
an exchange of codewords. At a certain distance from the base, Thule 
Airways radioed a word, “Tasmania’ for example, to an approaching plane. 
The crew of the plane would look up Tasmania in the classified codebook 
and make the appropriate reply: ‘Saxophone’ or something like that. In 
anticipation of such visits, our DC-3 had been provided with just such a 
codebook. Like our yeast pellets, however, it was by now out of date. Only by 
a few days, it is true, but that was not much help. Listening to the radio had 
also taught us that aircraft did occasionally land at Thule without this 
exchange, but only in dire necessity. One day we had listened, fascinated, as 
a Scandinavian Airlines plane, on one of the few transpolar commercial 
services in the 1950s, prepared to land at Thule because of engine trouble. 
Although nobody quite said so in so many words, it seemed evident that SAS 
was being escorted in with a fighter on each wing-tip. Once landed, we were 
given to understand that such unauthorized planes kept on rolling until they 
were in a hangar with the doors closed. Everyone, passengers and crew, 
stayed there until the problem had been fixed and they could take off again. 
There were, presumably, other more relaxed rules for delinquents from 
allied air forces, but neither I nor the DC-3 crew knew what they were. 

As if this were not bad enough, the DC-3's skis had been locked in 
position for so long at Lake Hazen that we found they would not retract in 
order to land on wheels. Finally, the plane’s VHF radio was not working. We 
got closer to Thule, made contact, and explained that our book of clearance 
procedures was overdue at the library. Thule considered this and eventually 
decided to overlook it. We got closer still, and in due course were requested 
to switch from the Thule Airways high frequency to the control tower’s VHF 
channel. Sorry, we explained again, no can do. Eventually we came in to land 
on a green light from the tower. We skied down Thule’s bare concrete 
runway, presumably leaving a shower of sparks behind us, and eventually 
found an empty parking meter under the wing of a B-47. Somewhat 
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sheepishly we all trooped in to Base Operations to explain ourselves to the 
4083rd Strategic Wing of the United States Air Force. The final humiliation 
was that our behaviour was apparently considered unremarkable, or at least 
understandable, because we were Canadians. We were in no position to 
argue this point, especially as the Americans were prepared to help us fix the 
skis. 


Suet. - 
3 hours, 65 fish! 


I wrote later to Kay that: ‘Thule, much as I dislike the place, was 
interesting in that I didn’t feel at all awkward or unsettled—the mess, the 
people and everything were completely natural and I think I was also.’ As 
natural, at any rate, as anyone can be while spending most of the time in a 
dentist’s chair. Several chairs, in fact. The morning after our arrival I was 
deposited at the base hospital and moved from one dentist to another as 
they dealt with my problem in between their regular patients. By lunch-time 
I had had several X-rays, a number of fillings, and more than enough. The 
RCAF had pillaged the Base Exchange and we were ready to go. The 
Americans seemed reluctant to let us depart, not because of security 
problems, but because of the bad weather that was forecast for Ellesmere 
Island. Lake Hazen weather was not coming through, for some reason, but 
Alert was terrible: something like ‘ceiling obscured by blowing snow; 
visibility one-eighth of a mile in blowing snow; wind northwest at 30 knots,’ 
and Eureka was not much better. But 121 C & R had been long enough at 
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Lake Hazen to have become accustomed to its abnormal weather and, 
despite much head-shaking in Base Operations, we decided to go anyway. 
Sure enough, at Lake Hazen the ceiling was up at 900 metres, visibility was 
about 15 kilometres and it was flat calm. I was glad to be back. 

In our eagerness to get away from Thule we had, however, overlooked 
the courtesy of paying for my dental treatment. We were told later that a 
jeep had tried to catch us with the bill as we taxied out for take-off. But the 
U.S. Air Force did not give up. About five months later the account duly 
arrived in my pigeon-hole at the McGill University Geography Department. 
In total, if I remember rightly, it came to one dollar and eighty-six cents. 

One reason why the DC-3 had to hurry back to Lake Hazen was 
because the tourist season was about to begin. Several planeloads of visiting 
VIPs were expected to land on our runway, in order to inspect Canada’s 
principal contribution to the International Geophysical Year. There was not, 
it is true, much that they could see, as the snow had not begun to melt and 
most of the scientific activity at this time was up on the icecap. At the base 
camp we would be glad to show them our anemometers, but we rather 
suspected that they had seen others like them elsewhere. 

The first plane, due at the end of May, was loaded mainly with military 
brass. This meant that, however slovenly the scientists could afford to 
appear, the DC-3 crew was under some obligation to tidy their quarters, 
their persons and their aeroplane. This last, it was intended, should be used 
to fly some or all of the visitors up to the camp on the Gilman Glacier. 
Tidying up the DC-3 included the removal of an attractive Playboy 
centrefold, though the words ‘Peary’s Peril’ remained painted under her 
nose. The nose of the plane, that is. As it turned out, this self-denial was 
unnecessary, because the military VIPs did not manage to land. The ceiling 
at the time was only about 600 metres, Lake Hazen airstrip was 
spectacularly unequipped with blind landing aids, and the Garfield Range 
was inconveniently near. The North Star cruised back and forth looking for 
a hole in the cloud cover, failed to find one, and eventually departed to the 
next stop on its tour. By the following day, conditions had improved again, 
and at 4 a.m. what was described as the ‘clean-up’ flight arrived: a C-119 
bringing the last five scientists—those who needed snow-free conditions to 
do their work—and about 450 kg of assorted freight. Much of this consisted 
of items that had been left behind or suddenly found essential during the last 
month; hence the term ‘clean-up.’ As the C-119 departed, so did the DC-3, 
taking with it one of the scientists who had already completed his work. His 
gravity-measuring equipment, about $10,000-worth of it, travelled 
everywhere with him neatly housed in a shining galvanized trash can that 
did not even have a ‘fragile’ label to indicate that its contents were not for 
disposal. It seemed a very good arrangement, provided he did not leave it 
lying about somewhere. 
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Immediately after these aircraft left, another one arrived, a DC-3 from 
Thule carrying lots of brass, including the Commander of the whole base. 
All they had come for was an afternoon’s fishing. They didn’t bring any mail, 
but they did bring quite a bit more in the way of fresh vegetables. As they 
caught 65 fish over at the Ruggles in about 3 hours, everyone was happy. 
Next to arrive was a VIP group mainly composed of scientists. It included 
the Chief Scientist of the Defence Research Board, Dr. Zimmerman, who had 
presumably heard that the winter party was willing to let bygones be 
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Svenn Orvig and other VIPs arrive. — 


bygones and it was therefore safe for him to visit. Having handled most of 
this traffic over the previous month, I had evolved a routine for it that was 
a great improvement on the way we received the C-130 at the end of March. 
On the days that planes were expected, we and Resolute would establish 
regular contact with our weather reports. For the last 300 kilometres or so 
of the flight, I was in direct contact with the aircraft, again mainly in order 
to reassure it that the weather was fine where we were, however unpleasant 
it was everywhere else. As soon as we saw or heard it in the distance, I 
requested the pilot, in my best Thule manner, to switch to a VHF frequency. 
This, as it was intended to do, impressed the hell out of the crew. Here they 
were, coming to a small and temporary scientific base that nevertheless 
seemed as if it had its own control tower handling aircraft movements. What 
they learned later was that the airways radio was also the control tower and 
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the limousine service. As the aircraft approached, I shut down the radio, 
jumped into the J-5 tractor, and as I drove out to the runway I continued to 
talk to the plane on the transceiver that had been dropped to us during the 
winter. 

One thing we had to warn the visiting scientists’ plane was that it 
should avoid the extreme southern end of the runway. Someone (this time 
not I) had the bright idea of painting a line at the end of the runway with red 
paint in order to show that it 
was the end. This had much 
the same effect on the ice as my 
experiments with soil on the 
pond earlier; the albedo 
decreased, more solar 
*) radiation was absorbed and a 
ea shallow surface pool of water 
- developed. Fortunately there 
_., were still about 140 cm of solid 
ice underneath, and the North 
_ Star landed without mishap. 

A particularly welcome 
visitor on board was Svenn 
_Orvig from McGill. Svenn had 
had a difficult winter so far as 
we were concerned, feeling 
responsible for our situation, 
but powerless to help. As I 
wrote to Kay during his visit, 
~~ ‘Svenn is here and full of 
~~. _ explanations. A bit too full, 
~ __, even; many of the things we 
“e were content to forget about.’ 
wm He also provoked another 
Y outbreak of our total 
Sven Orvig visits Lake Hazen. conversation recall. But it was 

very satisfying to be able at last 
to sit down with someone who understood the work that I was supposed to 
be doing at Lake Hazen, and could give his advice on how it might be 
improved and converted into a Ph.D. thesis. He was also welcomed by the 
others, especially as he brought the news that the DRB was prepared to 
finance the writing-up of their research projects, as well as my own, as 
higher degree theses. 

Also along on this trip was Tuzo Wilson, Professor of Geophysics at 
the University of Toronto. We knew him by reputation, but this was the first 
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time any of us had met him. His visit was remembered by us for one 
particular reason. In order to occupy our visitors during their stay (by now 
it was 10 June, but the snow still refused to go) we arranged a trip down to 
the Henrietta Nesmith Glacier, the J-5 tractor towing a very large sledge 
loaded with visiting scientists. This was well-received and, had I been one 
of them, I would have been equally enthusiastic. Tuzo Wilson and Svenn 
Orvig, however, preferred to stay at the camp and chat quietly to the winter 
party. It was a gesture that we appreciated very much. Tuzo Wilson evidently 
remembered us. Some time later he wrote a book about the International 
Geophysical Year, IGY, The Year of the New Moons. In it, among the 
satellites, cosmic rays, aurora and whatnot, he recorded his impressions of 
us: 


We were warmly greeted by members of a Canadian party, 
some of whom had wintered there at a meteorological station. 
The winterers could be readily distinguished by their fine 
spade beards, by their tendency to stand apart as a group, 
polite but slightly condescending towards the new arrivals, 
and by their rather fixed attitudes concerning camp routine 
and meals. They claimed that the winter had been uneventful 
and pleasant. 


When the scientists had seen their glacier and caught their fish, they left on 
11 June and shortly afterwards the snow decided to go as well. Once the daily 
minimum temperature rose above freezing, which it did on 13 June, the last 
15 cm of snow disappeared very quickly. ‘Like turning on a tap,’ the previous 
year’s summer party had told us, and so it was. 

One evening, after the baked arctic char, we were sitting over cigars 
and Armagnac and I happened to ask Roger Deane about the little stream- 
bed behind our camp. Although the bed was plain to see as the snow 
disappeared, it descended from a low hill and obviously did not have much 
of a drainage basin to provide a source of water. Roger assured me, having 
been there the previous year, that it did not flow at all. Rather less than four 
hours after this conversation the stream had not merely begun to flow but 
had risen to such a size that we had to dig its bed deeper in order to prevent 
it from flooding one of the huts. Three days later it was dry again, and 
remained so. Roger must have been away from camp for a few days the 
previous year and missed its annual performance completely. 

With the snow gone, the botanists, geomorphologists and other 
scientists, including our archaeologist, could at last see what the landscape 
had to offer them. It had been a long wait for Dingle, John and Dick, who 
now had a little less than two months in which to do the field work necessary 
for their McGill theses. Fortunately, conditions were practically ideal, at 
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a “Unloading items for the icefields. 


least until the mosquitoes arrived. Continuous daylight, no wind, little 
precipitation—it was an odd sensation for us when it rained for the first time 
since the previous August—and no forests or other barriers to hinder their 
movement or hide what they were looking for. One could achieve a lot in two 
months. The surface weather record, of course, had also to be maintained, 
but it was easy to establish a new routine in which I did practically all the 
‘daytime’ observations, and the others came in from the field from time to 
time to relieve one another on the night shift. 

This routine obviously tied me fairly closely to the camp, but it was a 
small price to pay for the data that the others had accumulated on my behalf 
during the winter. In any case, it was pleasant to sit in one of our new camp 
chairs on the floorboards that were all that remained of the storm porch, and 
watch my research—the weather—come to me whilst everyone else had to go 
off to look for their material. I sunbathed in this way for several days, but 
then the mosquitoes arrived and drove me back indoors for about three 
weeks. 

Occasionally I did get away from the camp for a few hours. The J-5 
tractor was still on the lake ice, a useful way for field parties to move up or 
down the lake in speed and comfort as far as the furthest point on their 
reconnaissance, whence they could return more slowly on foot. One 
lunchtime I took John Tener, our wildlife biologist, and a couple of others 
down to the Nesmith Glacier on such a trip. They would spend several days 
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at the south end of the lake and I would be back at the camp with the tractor 
in time for the 4 p.m. observation. After the experience of my visit to the 
glacier the previous September, I should have known better. As we left the 
lake and slowly crawled over the snow still lying near the snout of the 
glacier, John Tener quietly suggested that the going was getting difficult and 
they should walk the rest of the way. I foolishly declined his offer—it always 
hurts me to see people walking when they could ride—and about ten metres 
further on I got stuck. We were in an area of unusually deep snow, which 
was rapidly turning to slush. The weight of the tractor caused the snow 
under the tracks to give way, and the body of the tractor was neatly 
suspended on a metre or so of compressed snow, while the tracks continued 
to rotate helplessly. We had a spade, but digging out the snow under the 
vehicle was a dangerous business, and was in any case likely to lower the 
tractor even deeper into the hole. So, for the second time, I had to walk back 
to camp from the Nesmith Glacier, this time the whole 19 kilometres. By the 
time J returned it was obvious to Roger Deane and the others that something 
had gone wrong, and they were more relieved than annoyed at my news. I 
had no idea how the tractor could be retrieved, but they loaded a couple of 
planks and some rope on to a sledge and promptly set off back to the glacier. 
The ease with which they moved it (tie a plank across the back of the tractor 
from one track to the other and reverse back on to it) made me wonder 
whether they had learned the technique the hard way in 1957. But I was very 
grateful, and thereafter was content to stay close to the camp. 

As June wore on, a shore lead of open water developed along the edge 
of the lake. The lake ice itself was getting to be in poor shape; meltwater 
from the surface snow and top layers of ice ran vertically downwards, 
dividing the ice into a myriad of slivers or ‘candles’ that were evidently 
rather insecure. No aircraft could land on such a surface, and eventually we 
also had to give up using the tractor. This was nearly left too late; the shore 
lead had widened to the point where water was liable to flood the engine as 
the tractor was driven ashore. Roger, however, found one place where the 
lead was narrow, gunned the engine and bounced and splashed to dry land. 
A few days later we discovered that the reason the lead was so narrow at that 
point was because there was very little shallow water; if the edge of the 
candled ice had given way, the tractor would have dropped about 10 metres. 
From then on people had to walk to most of the places they wanted to visit. 
The shore lead was neither continuous nor wide enough for the boat to be 
useful until mid-July and, although the tractor could be used for a few 
kilometres along the lake shore, it was seldom worth it. To have driven it 
over the bare tundra would have left semi-permanent tread marks—a 
problem in later years in the development of the Alaska North Slope oilfield. 

Meanwhile the wildlife was back in strength, especially the birds. The 
jaegers put on a magnificent show for their mating dance, but our main 
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interest was a pair of arctic terns that built their nest on what they 
mistakenly thought was a lonely sand bar beside the lake, a couple of 
hundred metres from camp. Anyone who strolled down to see how they were 
faring was not well received. Though small birds, they were noisily unafraid 
of anyone. They swooped down on our heads as if they were catching fish, 
and pecked viciously. Eventually we took to holding a trash can lid on our 
heads during such trips. After a few resounding and presumably painful 
attempts to dive-bomb this, the terns gave up the attack and contented 
themselves with verbal abuse. If they had been a little more intelligent, they 
could have scared us away very effectively by swooping up at us under the 
trash can lid. But if you are the sort of bird that spends its life flying about 
16,000 kilometres from the Arctic to the Antarctic and back again each year, 
innovative thinking is probably not your strong point. 

For most of the summer I took weather observations, cooked, worked 
at my rug-making and looked after the radio. Although we had no more 
aircraft to handle, apart from a few passing ones to report to the Ground 
Observer Corps, the fact that there were something like eighteen of us 
around the lake and up on the ice-cap meant that there was a large flow of 
personal messages. These continued to come from Stan Surber to Eureka, 
were passed on to us and then we relayed some of them to the group on the 
Gilman Glacier, as its radio could seldom reach anyone but us. This load 
was, of course, additional to the messages that Eureka handled on its own 
account and for the two RCMP posts on Ellesmere Island, but the observers 
at Eureka seemed willing to take it all, and only made one small complaint. 
Our surveyor, he who had promised to keep Dingle supplied with items that 
neither Sheila nor the DRB could be asked for, had a Norwegian wife, and 
they both spoke Norwegian as well as English. Except, that is, when they 
were sending radio messages to each other; these were frequent and always 
in Norwegian. This made little difference to the Morse transmissions, except 
that Stan Surber and Eureka had to catch every letter instead of guessing 
words, but it made a tremendous difference when all the words had to be 
spelled phonetically to us by Eureka and from us up to the Gilman Glacier, 
and vice versa with the replies. Each of the messages for Keith Arnold took 
at least five times as long to handle as those for anyone else. Could we ask 
Keith, inquired Eureka, whether he and his wife would mind communicating 
in English? Having completed his work on the glacier, Keith arrived at the 
camp a couple of days later, en route to survey the other side of the lake. I 
gently passed on Eureka’s request to him, and said it would make life a lot 
easier for us as well, but Keith was reluctant to change. 

‘What you don’t realize, Ian, is that my wife is expecting a baby later 
this summer, and some of the messages are, well, rather personal.’ 
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‘Yes, Keith, I do appreciate that, and we don’t want to pry into your 


personal affairs, but what you don’t realize is that Svenn Orvig was here a 
while back, and he translated a lot of the messages for us.’ 
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Getting Out 


y early August there was a general feeling that it was time to go home. 

This was, of course, a view firmly held by the four of us who had been 

at Lake Hazen since the previous August, but it was shared also by 
those who had arrived as recently as the beginning of June. It was not 
because anybody actively disliked Lake Hazen; at the end of July and the 
beginning of August it was difficult to imagine a more idyllic place in which 
to do fieldwork. The mosquitoes had arrived, stayed several annoying weeks, 
and then disappeared. The air temperature of around 12°C, in near-calm 
conditions, was ideal for outside activities and there was plenty of sunshine, 
baked arctic char and mushrooms. Each of the scientists had found enough 
research problems in the area to keep him busy and to make him glad that 
he had come on this trip instead of spending the summer somewhere else. 
But there seems to be an arctic law that states that impatience to go south 
is not related to the amount of time spent in the North, or to whether the 
living is easy or diabolical; it is something that develops naturally two or 
three weeks before the planned departure date. Maybe this is why many 
northern residents seldom go south for months or years on end; without a 
specific date or purpose in mind, the itch may not develop. 

At the beginning of August, however, we still had one new arrival to 
greet. Since the middle of June we had been cut off except for the radio and 
occasional drops; the lake ice was too dangerous to land on and it was very 
late in July before there was enough open water for an amphibian to land. 
Early in August, however, we were visited by a small, single-engined, Piper 
Cub, equipped with floats (pontoons) and piloted by a former president of 
the University of Alaska. Terris Moore was, it seemed, only the second 
person to fly a light aircraft to Ellesmere Island. His main interest had been 
in a group of American scientists who were spending the summer on a 
glacier about sixty kilometres to the south of us. After visiting them (and 
incidentally proving that one can land a Piper on a glacier on pontoons if you 
do not have skis—and take off again), he moved on early one morning to see 
what we were doing. In his way, he was as much a sign of the future as was 
the ski-wheeled C-130 Hercules in March. The usefulness and practicability 
of light aircraft in the high Arctic were quickly recognized, especially when 
someone had the bright idea of equipping them with oversize balloon tires, 
enabling them to fly from very rough airstrips in summer. In 1958, however, 
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Piper Cub. 


a Piper Cub was as rare a sight on Ellesmere Island as was the prototype 
snowmobile that the Defence Research Board had sent up with the summer 
party as an experiment. 

We were more impressed by Moore’s Piper Cub than by the 
snowmobile. In view of the snowmobile explosion that was soon to follow, 
this indicates a certain lack of imagination on our part, but one also cannot 
help noticing that the DRB’s timing didn’t help: summertime in the Lake 
Hazen valley is not the best setting for testing a vehicle that depends on 
snow. Nevertheless, had we realized it, the light aircraft and the snowmobile 
were pointing the way forward in support of arctic scientific research. 

Within an hour of Terris Moore’s arrival, this future began to unfold. 
Terris wanted to know what everyone was doing, and whether he could help 
in any way. Well, someone said, our archaeologist, Moreau Maxwell, had 
been patiently excavating a site at the head of the Ruggles River for the last 
ten days or so. It might be a good idea to find out how he was getting on. 
Terris Moore had a better idea, and twenty minutes later Max was startled 
to have the Piper land on the water beside his tent, and to be asked whether 
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he would like to fly over to our camp for breakfast. He came, ate, collected 
his radio messages, and was back at his dig by mid-morning. 

Once we began to think on these lines, the opportunities for using the 
Piper multiplied rapidly. One minor problem was that of fuel. Terris was 
very well equipped: one of his pontoons contained spare aviation gasoline 
and the other a dozen eggs and other food. But he would need still more fuel 
if he were to do much flying on our behalf, and although we had a fair 
amount of aviation gas, it was intended for DC-3s and larger beasts, and was 
a little too rich for the Piper’s blood. However, we also had a certain amount 
of automobile gasoline, supplied for the J-5 tractor, and eventually a 
satisfactory mixture was evolved. 


onal ee 2. = 

Ice-cap camp on the Gilman Glacier. 

The Piper enabled us to re-establish contact with the icecap party on 
the Gilman Glacier. Their radio was working only erratically and we needed 
to let them know the plans for our evacuation, so that, at the appropriate 
time, they could shut up shop on the glacier and return to our base camp. A 
message was written and sealed in a biscuit tin full of sugar lumps, because 
we knew they were running short of sugar. Terris took me along as navigator 
(‘Fly up the lake, turn left when you see the Gilman, and you can’t miss 
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them’) and we had no difficulty in finding the camp, although the 
appearance of the Piper must have surprised them. Despite having landed 
on a glacier earlier in the summer, Terris was not anxious to repeat the 
experiment, as melting was now at a maximum and the ice was ridged and 
bumpy. He had heard stories about the perils of free dropping, and decided 
that if anyone was going to wreck his plane, it would be him and not me. 
Maybe by that time he had also heard about my record with outboards, 
radios and tractors. The drop was accomplished safely and we returned to 
the camp by the most direct line, skimming over the peaks of the Garfield 
Range with no more clearance than was necessary. The glacier party, we 
learned later, appreciated the sugar. The container, however, had been 
warmed by the Piper’s engine on the way up and the message had congealed 
into a sticky, sweet and almost illegible mess. 

The main advantage of the Piper, however, was that it could fly slowly 
at low altitude and allow our scientists to cover large areas in a quick 
reconnaissance, identifying sites that might be worth a closer look on the 
ground, even though one had to walk to them. John Tener could count all 
the wolves and muskoxen he could find; the botanists could look for 
different habitats, and Max for traces of former aboriginal habitation. The 
expedition took on a new lease of life and the future of the light aircraft in 
the North was assured. 

Our evacuation was again to be in American hands, or rather in an 
American ship and its helicopters, this time the property of the Navy rather 
than the Coast Guard. The USS Atka, which had begun the IGY with a 
circumnavigation of Antarctica, was on its way to us, via some sites where 
emergency airstrips were being constructed along the Greenland coast north 
of Thule. We followed its progress by radio as it moved up Smith Sound and 
into Kane Basin, and as it visited the Mounties at Alexandra Fiord. This was 
intended only as a courtesy call, because the post had been resupplied a few 
days earlier by the Canadian Department of Transport icebreaker Labrador. 
The Atka used one of its helicopters to fly the Mounties and the two Inuit 
families at the post across to the ship for a meal, a movie and, incidentally, 
chest X-rays. It turned out that two of the Inuit had suspected tuberculosis. 
This was important to know but was again humiliating for the Canadians 
who heard the news around the arctic radio network, because the Labrador 
had carried neither a doctor nor X-ray facilities. The ship had only recently 
been transferred to DOT after being one of the minor prides of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. The transfer had been bitterly opposed by many naval 
people, who saw this incident as vindicating their opposition. But the 
Americans could make mistakes as well. A little later we heard that one of 
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the airstrip contractors at Polaris Bay had got a jeep stuck in the mud. The 
Atka tried to help by using a helicopter to winch it out with a cable. 
Fortunately the pilot realized in the nick of time that what in fact was 
happening was that the helicopter was winching itself down on to the firmly- 
fixed jeep. 


Dap SF ie fe ~« Ps s~ . 


Members of the ice-cap group, and their dogs, arrive at Hazen Camp. From the 
position of the photographer’s shadow, the time was close to midnight. 


After Polaris Bay the Atka was due to head for Chandler Fiord to 
collect us. We talked to the ship the previous evening, as it rode at anchor at 
the southern end of Robeson Channel. The Atka was unaware that we had 
an aircraft at our base, and Terris Moore and Roger Deane decided that it 
would be appropriate to fly over and formally welcome the ship into 
Canadian waters. Without telling the Atka, therefore, Terris and Roger took 
off in the pleasant evening sunlight about 11 p.m., and an hour or so later 
found the ship without difficulty. There was plenty of open water on which 
the Piper could land, but no sign that the ship was ready to launch a boat or 
provide them with a mooring. They flew round the vessel several times, but 
still nothing happened. Eventually they landed nearby, taxied toward the 
ship and, by a mixture of engine noise and shouting, eventually persuaded 
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someone to stick his head out. They were quickly welcomed aboard, and had 
a useful discussion with the ship’s officers and the ever-dependable Jim 
Croal about the evacuation. They returned to Lake Hazen with all the 
exuberance of two people who had just achieved the best surprise attack on 
the U.S. Navy since Pearl Harbor. 

At the camp, most of us were packing for our departure. The 
glaciologists walked down to the snout of the Gilman Glacier and were then 
brought along the lake in the boat to join us. August 10 was set as the last 


Ian arrives on icebreaker. 


day of the meteorological program that had begun on 20 August of the 
previous year. This enabled John and Dingle to get into the field early in the 
month after their final shifts, and a few days later Dick also took off on 
another of his solo walkabouts. Our books and other possessions, including 
my completed rug, were packed ready for storage in the hold of the Atka. 
This heavy baggage would remain on the ship until it reached Boston, and 
would get back to McGill University eventually. Meanwhile we would each 
take about 30 kg out on the flight from Thule. This time we saw no reason 
to argue. The Atka duly arrived at the head of Chandler Fiord and began a 
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repeat of the previous August’s resupply. It had become obvious that the 
Lake Hazen area was a magnificent site for scientific research, and the IGY 
would not be the end of the story. So the helicopters resumed the task of 
flying in heavy supplies for future years, especially fuel drums. 

Although I normally enjoyed perfect health, minor things seemed to 
go wrong at precisely the times when help was available. In April it had been 
toothache; now it was a small carbuncle on my wrist. I was quite content to 
nurse it until we all left in a day or two, but with plenty of helicopters 
around, I was overruled. A small Bell, with the familiar plexiglass bubble 
canopy, whisked me across the lake and down the Ruggles. The vertigo I 
expected did not appear, and it was one of the most enjoyable flights I have 
ever made. Until, that is, we approached the flight deck at the stern of the 
icebreaker, where the first thing to be seen was the man in the asbestos suit 
and helmet waiting for us to crash on landing. We didn’t, and I spent twenty 
minutes having my carbuncle lanced and dressed by a ship’s doctor who, 
newly qualified, was in the U.S. Navy on his draft and was clearly having the 
time of his life. As we prepared to return, someone suggested that we make 
ourselves useful by taking a drum of oil with us, to assist the larger 
helicopters that were carrying two per trip. A net containing the drum was 
hooked on beneath the Bell; I was placed behind the pilot instead of beside 
him to keep the weight balanced, and off we went. It was a fairly slow trip, 
and as we flew out over Lake Hazen the drum began to swing slowly from 
side to side like a pendulum, causing the helicopter to do the same beneath 
its rotor. The pilot seemed unperturbed, although he did shout over his 
shoulder that ‘We’ve never tried this before with a Bell, you know.’ On the 
lake below us, the melting ice surface indicated that the surface water 
temperature was precisely 0°C. I tried to work out whether being tied to the 
oil drum would be good or bad if the helicopter engine died on us. I had just 
decided that the barrel would probably float and the helicopter would sink 
when we arrived back at the camp. 

A day or so later we were all set to depart for the south, apart from one 
problem. Dick had not returned to the camp from his last walk, and it 
seemed a little hard to leave without him. By now, Dingle, John and I were 
not merely accustomed to Dick’s eccentric habits; we took a real pride in 
them. Jim Croal, however, found it hard to believe that here we were, all 
ready to go, and one of those who had been at Lake Hazen for twelve months 
had apparently let the departure date slip his memory. Eventually Jim 
climbed into one of the Atka’s helicopters; we pointed out the approximate 
direction in which Dick had last been seen (‘He went thataway’) and off Jim 
went in pursuit. It was entirely typical—and again a source of pride to 
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us—that when the helicopter finally caught up with Dick he was still heading 
away from the camp. 

The transition from Lake Hazen to life on the Atka was a sudden but 
very pleasant return to civilization. Apart from my excursion to Thule, none 
of us had worn civilized dress since Christmas Day, and I still remember the 
enormous Satisfaction of my first toilet flush in twelve months (as noted 
earlier, ‘flushing’ would be too HEHEHE a description of Thule’s system). 
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For Dingle the transition was even more abrupt. He had left the camp 
several days earlier to take a closer look at the terraces and other 
geomorphological features along the Ruggles River. With him were Keith 
Arnold and his assistant, who were finally bringing their survey down to sea- 
level, confirming and correcting the altitude of the Lake Hazen station that 
had been established by altimeter the previous year. On the last night of 
their trip they camped at the mouth of the Ruggles, with a good view of the 
Atka anchored a kilometre away across the fiord. They breakfasted on 
shortbread bars and similar rations, and a couple of hours later were 
plucked by helicopter across to the linen tablecloths and polished silver of 
the Atka’s wardroom. 
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On the morning, twelve months earlier, that the Eastwind had sailed 
into the fiord system of northern Ellesmere Island, the U.S. Coast Guard had 
marked the occasion by taking the covers off the ship’s armament and 
indulging in some gunnery practice. This looked rather pointed to us as 
Canadians, although it was explained that the display of firepower had no 
diplomatic or strategic significance; it always happened on the second 
Thursday of months with no ‘r’ in them. The U.S. Navy marked our 
departure in a different way. As the Atka sailed briskly down Chandler Fiord 
under blue sky and sunshine, one of the helicopters was ordered to fly 
alongside in order to take photographs of the ship, with the fiord walls rising 
high above it. The photographs, it seemed, might be used for naval 
recruiting. We wondered how many recruits would ever see an icebreaker, 
let alone get the chance to serve on one, but we could not deny it was a good 
idea. 

At an early opportunity, I made arrangements to return my hair toa 
respectable, although scarcely naval length; my beard I wanted to keep for 
exhibition in the south. The icebreaker’s barber started chatting to me as I 
sat down, as he had clearly embarked on a long assignment. ‘You are from 
Britain?’ I admitted that I was. ‘Ever been to New Zealand?’ ‘No,’ I said, to 
his disappointment and mild surprise; he evidently had an imperfect 
knowledge of geography, air fares and the closeness of Commonwealth links. 
‘Wonderful place, New Zealand; never seen anything like it. Really great.’ I 
was glad, on behalf of the Commonwealth, to know that he thought well of 
the country, and I asked him which was his home state. It turned out that he 
came from Florida. We finished my shearing in silence, he presumably 
recalling antipodean pleasures while I tried to remember what features of 
the geography of New Zealand might make it so attractive. The Southern 
Alps? The hot springs at Rotorua? Milford Sound? I found a more probable 
explanation in the wardroom a few hours later. The Atka had spent some 
time in Christchurch in the course of its Antarctic circumnavigation, and the 
guest book made interesting reading: ‘Miss Anne—; Miss Patricia—; Miss 
Joan—; Miss Elizabeth—; Miss Margaret—;’ and so on for several pages. If 
the enlisted men had done half as well as the officers, I could see why the 
Atka had a special affection for New Zealand. 

Not everyone who had been evacuated from Lake Hazen had the run 
of the ship. Our sixteen rented huskies and Mutt were tethered on the 
fantail, under the flight deck, and their living had never been easier, because 
the Atka’s crew rapidly became devoted to them. The crew was particularly 
concerned about one of the bitches, which had conveniently arranged the 
birth of a litter of pups during the trip. Maternity was evidently something 
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Dick, Dingle, Ian and John on the deck of the Atka with Mutt. 


unusual for the icebreaker, if not for the mother-to-be; the fantail was 
declared to be off-limits to all personnel (except, presumably, the ship’s 
doctor) and the loudspeaker system broadcast bulletins until the 
accouchement was completed. With this sort of treatment, and the generally 
lazy summer that most of the dogs had enjoyed at Lake Hazen, the Inuit at 
Kanaq must have had a hard job getting their dogs back into working order. 
One of our problems was what to do with Mutt. She was too much of a pet 
to adjust easily to the normal life of a husky, and she was in any case much 
smaller than the rest of the dogs. But there was no way that any of us could 
take her back to keep in Montreal. Fortunately one of the other passengers 
on the icebreaker was a Danish archaeologist who was just beginning several 
months of work in Greenland, and he was glad to take her along for 
company. 

And so we returned to Thule, where even Dingle was allowed ashore 
this time. Apart from sundry purchases in the Base Exchange—in my case 
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a record player—there was little to keep us there, and we were lucky to get 
away on a MATS flight to Goose Bay almost immediately. The speed of this 
connection caused some minor difficulties when we went through Canadian 
Customs at Goose Bay, but I argued that I had been on a U.S. vessel for the 
required 48 hours, even if not out of Canadian waters for that period, and 
so was entitled to bring in a certain amount duty-free. It must have been 
some time since the Customs officer had heard that one, and my record 


At Thule, waiting for flight south. 


player entered Canada without penalty. Neither the record player nor its 
Owner made much further progress for several days, because the RCAF 
cabbage flight from Montreal was still operating very infrequently. Goose 
Bay seemed to have acquired a television station since we were last there, 
and we watched it with amusement for long periods. Although on Canadian 
territory, its primary audience was of course the several thousand American 
servicemen who formed the vast majority of the population. The locally- 
produced news programs were announced by a U.S. Air Force NCO in 
uniform, who told us with a straight face that we were tuned to an affiliated 
station of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Most of the programs, 
however, were ‘canned’ material, shipped in from the U.S.A. Many of them 
seemed to have taken a long time to arrive; in August 1958 it was a little 
bizarre to have movies interrupted by commercials in which Santa Claus told 
us that there were still a few more shopping days before last Christmas. 
Eventually the RCAF Boxcar arrived, and we left on the slow journey 
to Montreal. When we landed at Dorval it was a baking hot summer’s 
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afternoon and there was no one to meet us. This was to be expected; there 
was then no telephone link between Goose Bay and Montreal, so we could 
not let John’s girlfriend know we were arriving that day. Kay had already 
been back in England for over a month, whither Dingle and I were due to fly 
as soon as we got ourselves turned around. We piled into a taxi and headed 
for the Arctic Institute of North America. The first thing I found waiting for 
me was a letter from Kay, breaking our engagement. It was an unexpectedly 
sad ending to a wonderful year. 
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Ottawa, 24 May 1999. The same grouping, with one of Dick’s Samoyeds, as on 
the Atka. The only time all four of us have been in the same place since 1959! 


Dick Harington’s thesis on the History, Distribution and Ecology of the 
Muskoxen was completed in 1961. He then joined the Canadian Wildlife 
Service as the Service’s first polar bear biologist, but spent most of his career 
at the Canadian Museum of Nature as a vertebrate paleontologist studying 
Canadian ice age mammals. He retired in 1998, and he and Gail continue to 
live in the Ottawa suburbs, where they raise Samoyeds. Dick was appointed 
an Officer of the Order of Canada in 2001. 


John Powell returned to Lake Hazen in 1959 and his thesis on The 
Vegetation and Micro-Climate of the Lake Hazen Area, N.W.T. was 
completed in 1961. He then became a forest entomologist in the federal 
government, with enviable field sites in places like Kananaskis, on the edge 
of Banff National Park. He retired from Environment Canada in 1991, and 
he and Margaret live in Edmonton, Alberta. 


David Ingle Smith (‘Dingle’) completed his McGill thesis on The 


Geomorphology of the Lake Hazen Region, N.W.T. in 1961, by which time 
he had joined the staff of the geography department at Bristol University in 
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England. He moved to the Australian National University in Canberra in 
1975, retiring from its Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies in 
1997. He and Sheila continue to live in Canberra. Dingle and John share an 
interest in philately, and occasionally find themselves together as 
participants at international stamp exhibitions. 


Ian Jackson has had the most varied career. By the time he had completed 
his thesis on The Meteorology of Lake Hazen, N.W.T., based on 
Observations Made During the International Geophysical Year 1957-58, 
(in 1961, of course) he was a staff member in the geography department at 
the London School of Economics. From there he returned to a series of 
environmental positions in the Government of Canada, and then in the 
United Nations secretariat. Following this, he was executive director of 
Sigma Xi, The Scientific Research Society, and then gradually eased into 
retirement over a period of years. He and Merlyn divide their time between 
homes in Connecticut and North Yorkshire. 
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